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| breathed like a person in need of free fresh air, 
of movement, of freedom; that though the 
scene, the place in which she found herself, was 
indifferent to her, perhaps wholly unobserved 
by her, the influence upon her physical condition 
Boox III. was salutary. She did not cross the grass, 
CHAPTER XI. ANOTHER RECOGNITION. but walked slowly, and with her eyes turned 
THE same day which had witnessed the depar- | earthwards, along the broad path near the rail- 
ture from Homburg of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers, | ings. Occasionally she looked up, and liited 
and the commencement of the journey which | her head, as if to inhale as much as possible of 
had London for its destination, beheld that city | the fresh air, then fell into her former attitude 
in an unusually agreeable aspect in point of| again, and continued her walk. Her face 
weather. The sun was warm and bright ; the | bore an expression of intense thought—the look 
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sadness and sweetness of autumn filled the air, | of one who had brought a subject out with her 
and lent their poetical charm to the prosaic | 
streets, and impressed themselves sensibly and | 
unacknowledged upon the prosaic dwellers | 


in her mind, which subject she was resolved to 
think out, to look at in every aspect, to bring 
to a final decision. She kept a straight, clear 
course in her walk, looking neither to the right 


therein. People who had no business or | 
pleasure, or combination of both, to call them | nor to the left, pondering deeply, as might have 
abroad, went out on that day, and rode or drove, | been seen by the steady tension of her low 
or walked, because the rare beauty and charm | white forehead and the firm set of her lips. 
of the day imperatively required such homage. | At last she paused, when she had traversed the 
Women and children were out in the Parks, and, | entire length of the walk several times, and 
but for the fallen leaves upon the ground, and | looked about her for an unoccupied seat. She 
the peculiar sigh which made itself heard now | descried one, with no nearer neighbour than 
andagain among the trees—a sound which the ear | the figure of a boy, not exactly ragged, but very 
that has once learned to distinguish it never | shabby, extended on the grass beside it, resting 
fails to catch when the summer is dead—the | on his elbows, with a fur cap pulled down over 
summer might be supposed to be still living. _| his eyes, leaving the greater portion of a tangled 
The brightest thoroughfare in London, Pic-} head exposed to view, and a penny illustrated 
eadilly, was looking very bright that autumn | journal, whose contents, judging by the intent- 
day, with all the windows of the few houses | ness with which he was devouring them, must 
which can lay claim to anything of the beauty | have been of a highly sensational character, 
of grandeur glittering in the sun, and an as- | stretched out on the ground before him. Harriet 
tounding display of carriages, considering the | took no notice of the boy, nor did he perceive 
season, enlivening the broad sloping road. The | her, when she seated herself on the bench by 
Green Park was dotted over with groups of | whichhe lay. She sat down noiselessly, folded her 
people, as in the summer-time, and along the | hands, and let her head fall forward, looking 
broad path beyond the iron railings, solitary | out with the distant absorbed gaze which had be- 
pedestrians walked or loitered, unmolested by | come habitual toher. She sat verystill,and never 
weather, just as it suited their fancy. The few | for a moment did the purpose in her face relax. 
and far-between benches had their occupants, of | She was thinking, she was not dreaming. 
whom some had books, some cigars, and some} After a while, she looked at her watch, and 
babies. Perambulators were not wanting, neither | rose. At the first step which she made on the 
were irascible elderly gentlemen to swear at| grass, and towards the railings, her silk dress 
them. It was happily too hot for hoops. | rustled over the outspread paper from which the 
This exceptional day was at its best and} boy was reading. She looked down, apolo- 
brightest when Harriet Routh came down the | getically ; the boy looked up angrily, and then 
street in which she lived, crossed Piccadilly, and | Mr. James Swain jumped up, and made the 
entered the Park. She was, as usual, very | movement which in his code of manners passed 
plainly dressed, and her manner had lost none | for a bow to Harriet. 
of its ordinary quietude. Nevertheless, a close| ‘“ Ah, is it you, Jim 
observer would have seen that she looked and | not busy to-day ?” 
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she said. “ Are you 
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* No, mum, I ain’t,” said Jim. hha “Mr. Routh | formula, which was inc feed : a simple and accu- 
hadn’t no messages this mornin’, and I ain’t | rate sts wr of the boy’s belief. His aban- 
bee 0 lucky since.” | donment his theories concerning Harri 

*<Tt’s a nice day for you to have a little time | had aad no change in his mind toward 
to yourself,” sad Harriet. “ I hope you got all Routh. | His familiarity with Routh’s servante, 
the commissions I left for you.’ | his being in a manner free of the house—free, 

“J did, mum, and thank’ee,” said Jim.| but under the due amount of inspection and 
Harriet had remembered the street-boy when | suspicion justified by his low estate — en- 
she was leaving home, and had charged her ser- | lightened him as to Harriet’s domestic position, 
vants to employ him. She had not ~ slightest | | and made him wonder exceedingly, in his 
ar m of the extensive use which Routh was | half- simple, half-knowing way, how “the 

the habit of making of his services like of her could be spoony on “sich a cove as 

“The windows is to be cleaned,” "said Jim, | him, *? which was Mr. James Swain’s fashion of 
suggestively. ‘“ There warn’t time,mum; you | expressing his sense of the moral disparity be- 


come home so unexpected.” | tween the husband and wife. 
“ Very well,” said Harriet. “I suppose you! This was the second time that Jim had seen 
can clean them, can’t you?” | Mrs. Routh since her return from the wip 


“ Mr. Harris said as I might try,” returned| which he had been told was specially under 
Jim. Mr. Harris was the irreproachable man- | taken for the benefit of her health. The f first 
servant attached to Routh’s modest establish-| time was on the day of her arrival, when Jim 
ment in Mayfair. had fortunately been “ handy,” and had helped 

Harriet moved on, and Jim Swain stood sti ill, with the luggage. He had made his observa- 
looking after her. She was a puzzie to him, and | tions then upon Harriet’s appearance with all 
an object of constant interest. By little and | his native impudence; for though the element 
little Jim had come to know a good deal about | of suspicion, which lent his interest in Harriet 
Stuart Routh and his daily life, and he had} something tragic, had died out of it, that inte- 
abandoned the first theory which had presented | rest continued lively, but he had admitted that 
itself to his mind, and which had owed its in-| it was pardonable that she should look “ pre- 
spiration to the illustrated penny literature | cious blue and funky” after a journey. 
which formed his intellectual food. He no} But looking at her more attentively on this 
longer believed Harriet a persecuted victim of | second occasion, and when there was no journey 
her hushand’s groundless jealousy. For reasons | in the case, Jim arrived at the conclusion that 
of his own, equally strong and secret, Mr. James | whatever had “ailed” Mrs. Routh before she 
Swain had taken’ a live ly interest in George | left home ailed her still. 

Dallas, had experienced certain emotions on} ‘ Uncommon ill she do lovok, to be sure,” he 
seeing him, and had taken very kindly to the | said to himself, as he crumpled up the exciting 
business of espionage in which Routh had/ fiction which he had been reading, and which 
engaged his services, without affording him any | “left off” at a peculiarly thrilling crisis, and 
indication of its purpose. At first the boy had wedged the illustrated journal into his cap; 
conce ived an idea that Dallas was the object of} “uncommon ill. Wot’s the good of all them 
Harriet’s supposed preference and Routh’s| baths and things, if she’s to come back lookin’ 
supposed jealousy, but he abandoned that notion | like this a deal worse, J eall it, and much 
very speedily, and since then he had not suc-| miserabler in her mind? Wotever ails her ?” 
ceeded in forming any new theory to his satis-; At this point in his cogitations Jim began to 
faction. From the conversation of the servants, | move on, slowly indeed, and keeping his eye on 
Jim had learned that Mr. Dallas and Mr. Felton, | Harriet, who had reached one of the gates of 
with whose personal appearance the boy was|the Park opening into Piccadilly, had passed 
equally familiar, had gone to the same place in | through it, and was just alout to cross to the 
foreign parts as that to which Mr. and Mrs.| opposite side. She ‘stood for a moment irreso- 
Routh had gone, a little later, and knowing this, | lute, then turned, came through the gate again, 
Jim thought more and more fre _ ently over cer- | and re apidly approached Jim, beckoning him to- 
tain circumstances which he had kept to him-| wards her -" she came. 

self with extraordinary discretion —discretion,| She stood still as the boy ran up to her, and 








indeed, which nothing but the strongest possible | pointed to one of the smaller but much deco- 
sense of self-interest, as inseparable from its ob- | rs ite 1 houses on the op posite s side of the way. 
servance, could have enabled him to preserve. “Jim,” she said, “ you see that house, where 





“ He don’t like him,” Jim would say to him-| the wide windows are, all one pane, and the 
self, w ‘ith frequent repetition, “he don’t 4 | bright balconies there, the h use with the wide 
him, can’t abear him ; I knows that precious well. | door, and the heavy ce arved rail ings ?” 


And he can’t be afraid of him, as [ can see, for} “Ye s, mum, I see,” said Jim. 
he certainly warn’t neither in nor near that) “G to that h muse, and ask if anything has 
busin and I’m blest if he knows anythin’ | been heard from Mr. Felton. Ask when he is 





about it. Wotever can he want to know all | expected—he has taken lodgings there—whether 
about him for, and keep a-follerin’ him about ? | any other gentleman is expected to come with 
It ain’t for no good as He follers anybody, I’ll| hin—and, Jim, be sare to ask in particular 
take my davy.” And Mr. James Swain’s daily | whethe -r any letters have been received for Mr. 
ref 


ctions invariably terminated with thgt| Felton, and sent on to him. 
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Jim Swain looked at Harriet. There was 


| The fixed look had left her face, and was suc- 


something strange as well as intelligent in the | ceeded by a painful wildness, and an expression 


look, but she saw only the intelligence. It 


| 


almost like that of some present physical terror. 


harmonised with the thought in her own mind, | She pressed her hands upon her temples and 


and she replied to it: 

“ You think, perhaps, they may not like to tell 
you,” she said. “ Perhaps they may not. But 
you may tell whoever answers you that Mr. 
Felton’s sister wishes to know Jim still 
looked at her, and Harriet felt that he did so, 
but this time she did not catch his eye. “ Be 
quick,” she said, “and bring me the answer 
yonder.” She poited to the bench on which 
she had been sitting, and which was beyond the 
reach of observation from the house she had 
indicated, and walked away towards it as she 
ceased speaking. “It cannot be helped,” she 
said. “The risk is a trifling one at worst, and 
must be run. I could not put Harris in com- 
munication with any one on a false pretext, and 
I can trust this boy so far not to say he has 
asked this question for me. I cannot bear it 
any longer. I must know how much time there 
is before me. I must have so much certainty ; if 
not, I shall go mad.” 

She had reached the bench now, and sat down 
in the former attitude. 

“Once before I asked myself,” she muttered, 
“if I was going mad. I did not feel more like 
it then than now—not so like it, indeed. I 
knew what he was doing then, I had found him 
out. But I don’t know now—I don’t know 
now. Iam in the dark, and the tide is rising.” 

Jim came back from his errand. He had 
been civilly answered by a woman-servant. Mr. 
Felton was expected in a few days; the exact 
day was not yet named. No letters had been 
received for him. He had sent no orders rela- 
tive to the forwarding of any. Having deli- 
vered his message so far, Jim Swain hesitated. 
Harriet understood the reticence, and spared a 
momentary thought for passing wonderment at 
this little touch of delicacy in so unpromising 
a subject for the exhibition of the ion emo- 
tions. 

“ Did the person who answered you ask you 
any question ?” she said. 

** No, mum,” said Jim, relieved. Harriet said 
no more; she knew he had not made the false 
statement which had proved to be needless, 
and something assured her that there was no 
necessity that she should caution Jim to say 
nothing concerning this commission. Now she 
went away in reality—went home. She ascended 
the stairs to her room, and looked at her 
face ina glass as she took her bonnet off, and 
thought, “1 wonder if people can see in my 
face that I am turning into a coward, and am 
going mad? J could not knock at that door 
and ask that simple, natural question for myself— 
I could not ; and a little while ago, since—ay, 
long sinee—I could have done anything. But 
not now—not now. When the time comes, 
when the waiting is over, when the suspense is | 
ended, then I may be strong again, if indeed I 
am not quite mad by then; but now—now I) 
cannot do anything—I cannot even zeit.” i 





rocked herself to and fro, but there was no wild 
abandonment of grief in the gesture. Presently 
she began to moan, but all unconsciously ; for 
| catching the sound after a little, she checked it 
}angrily. Then she took up some needlework, 
| but it dropped from her hands after a few 
minutes. She started up, and said, quite aloud, 
| “ Tt’s no use—it’s no use; I must have rest!” 
Then she unlocked her dressing-case, took out 
| a bottle of laudanum, poured some of the con- 
| tents into a glass of water, drank the mixture, 
|} and lay down upon her bed. She was soon in 
a deep sleep, which seemed peaceful and full of 
rest. It was undisturbed. A servant came 
into the room, but did not arouse her, and 
it was understood in the house that “ master” 
would probably not return to dinner. 

Mr. James Swain turned his steps in the 
direction of the delectable region in which his 
home was situated. He was in so far more 
fortunate than many of his class that he had a 
home, though a wretched one. It consisted of 
a dingy little room at the back of the third 
story in a rickety house iu Stretton-ground, and 
was shared with a decrepid female, the elder 
sister of the boy’s dead mother, who earned a 
frightfully insufficient subsistence by shoe-bind- 
ing. More precarious than ever was this fragile 
means of living now, for her sight was failing, 
as her strength had failed. But things had 
been looking up with Jim of late, odd jobs 
had been plenty, his services had reached in 
certain quarters the status of recognised facts, 
and the street-boy was kind to his old relative. 
They were queer people, but not altogether 
uninteresting, and, strange to say, by no means 
unhappy. Old Sally had never been taught 
anything herself but shoe-binding, or she would 
have imparted instruction to Jim. Now Jim 
had learned to read in his mother’s lifetime, and 
before his father had “come to grief” and 
been no more heard of, and it was consequently 
he who imparted instruction to his aunt. She 
was as fond of penny romances as the boy him- 
self, and was wonderfully quick at discovering 
the impenetrable mysteries and unwinding the 
labyrinthine webs of those amazing productions. 
So Jim, cheered by the prospect of a lucrative 
job for the morrow, purchased a fresh and in- 
tensely horrible pennyworth by the way, and 
devoted himself for the evening to the delecta- 
tion of old Sally, who liked her murders, as she 
liked her tea and her snuff, strongly flavoured. 

The pennyworth lasted a good while, for Jim 
read slowly and elaborately, aud conversational 
digressions occurred frequently. The heroine of 
the story,a proud and peerless peeress, was pecu- 
liarly fascinating to the reader and the listener. 

“Lor, Jim,” said old Sally, when the last 
line had been spelled over, and Jim was reluct- 
antly obliged to confess that that was “all on 
it”—* lor, Jim, to think of that sweet pretty 
creetur, Rorer, “the angelic victim of the story 
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was known to mortals as Aurora,” “ knowing as | him, watched him so closely that he suspended 
how her ladyship ’ad been and done it all, and| the process of polishing; but Routh did not 
dyin’ all alone in the moonshme, along o’ think- | notice the cessation. Presently he came upon 
in’ on her mother’s villany.” |the papers which he had looked for, and 
Ordinarily, where Jim Swain lay down on his | was putting them into the breast-pocket of 
flock bed in the corner, he went to sleep with | his coat, when he struck the drawer with his 
enviable rapidity ; but the old woman’s words | elbow, and knocked it off the desk. It fell on 
had touched some chord of association or won-| the floor, and its contents were scattered over 
der in his clumsily arranged but not unintelli- the carpet. Among them was an object which 
gent mind; so that long after old Sally, in her | rolled away into the window, and immediately 
corner of her little room, was sound asleep, caught the attention of Jim Swain. The boy 
Jim sat up hastily, ran his hands through his | looked at it, through the glass, with eyes in 
tangled hair, and said, aloud : which amazement and fear contended. Routh 
“Good Lord! that’s it! She’s sure she| picked up the contents of the drawer, all but 
knows it, she knows he did it, and she hidin’ on | this one object, and looked impatiently about in 
it, and kiverin’ of it up, and it’s killing her.” _| search of it. Then Jim, desperately anxious to 
The stipulated hour in the morning beheld | see this thing nearer, took a resolution. He 
Jim Swain engaged in the task of window-clean- | tapped at the window, and signed to Routh to 
ing, not very unpleasant in such weather. He | open it andlet himin. Routh, surprised, did so. 
pursued his occupation with unusual serious-| “Here it is, sir,” said Jim, not entering the 
ness; the impression of the previous night re- | room, but sprawling over the window-sill, and 
mained upon him. groping with his long hands along the border of 
The back parlour, called, of course, the|a rug which sheltered the object of Routh’s 
“study” in Routh’s house, deserved the name | search from his observation—“ here it is, sir. I 
as much or as little as such rooms ordinarily | see it when it fell, and I knowed you couldn’t 
merit it. The master of the house, at least, | see it from where you was.” 
used the room habitually, reading there a little,| The boy looked greedily at the object in his 
and writing a great deal. He had been| hand, and rolled it about once or twice before 
sitting before a bureau, which occupied a space | he handed it to Routh, who took it from him 
to the right of the only window in the apart-| with a careless “ Thank you.” His preoccupied 
ment, for some time, when Harriet came to ask | manner was still upon him. Then Jim shut 
him if the boy, who was cleaning the windows, | down the window again from the outside, and 





might go on with that one. resumed his polishing. Routh replaced the 
“Certainly,” said Routh, absently; “he|drawer. Jim tried very hard to see where he 
won’t disturb me.” placed the object he had held for a moment in 


It would have required something of more | his band, but he could not succeed. Then Routh 
importance than the presence of a boy on the | locked the bureau, and, opening a door of com- 
other side of the window to disturb Routh. He} munication with the dinmg-room, Jim caught 
was arranging papers withthe utmostintentness.|a momentary sight of Harriet sitting at the 
The drawers of the bureau were open on either | table, and went to his breakfast. 
side, the turned-down desk was covered with| The seriousness of the previous night had 
a, some tied up in packets, others open; a} grown and deepened over the boy. Abandon- 
arge sheet, on which lines of figures were traced, | ing the pursuit of odd jobs precisely at the 
lay on the blotting-pad. The dark expression | hour of the day when he usually found them 
most familiar to it was upon Stuart Routh’s face | most plentiful, Jim took his way homewards 
that morning, and the tightly compressed lips | with oodles speed. Arrived within sight 
never unclosed for a moment as he pursued his} of the wretched houses, he paused. He did 
task. Jim Swain, on the outside of the window, | not wish any one to see what he was going 
which was defended by a narrow balcony and|to do. Fortune favoured him. As he stood 
railing, could see him distinctly, and looked at |irresolute at one end of the narrow street, 
him with much eagerness while he polished the | his aunt came out of the door. She was 
panes. It was a fixed belief with Jim that Routh | going, he knew, to do her humble shopping, 
was always “ up to” something, and the boy was | which consisted, for the most part, in haggling 
apt to discover confirmation in the simplest | with costermongers by the side of their carts, 
actions of his patron. Had another observer of | and cheapening poor vegetables at the stalls. 
Routh’s demeanour been present, he might, pro- | She would not be coming back just yet. He 
bably, have shared Jim’s impression; for the | waited until she had turned the opposite corner, 
man’s manner was intensely preoccupied. He | and then plunged into the open doorway and up 
read and wrote, sorted papers, tied them up, | the dark staircase. Arrived at the room which 
and put them away, with unremitting industry. | formed his sole habitation, Jim shut the door, 

Presently he stretched his hand up to a small | aud unceremoniously pulled away his flock bed, 
drawer in the upper compartment of the bureau; | rolled up neatly enough in a corner, from the 
but, instead of taking a paper or a packet from | wall. This wall was covered with a paper once 
it, he took down the drawer itself, placed it on | gaudy, now dreary with the utter dreariness of 
the desk before him, and began to turn over its | dirt charged on bright colour, and had a wooden 
contents with a still more darkly frowning face. | surbase about a foot in depth. Above the sur- 
Jim, at the corner of the window furthest from | base there was a hole, not so large as to be 
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easily remarked in a place where dilapidation of| 
every sort was the usual state of things, and} 


into this hole Jim insinuated his hand. There 
was suggestive dexterity in the way he did this ; 
the lithe fingers had suppleness and readiness, 
swiftness and accuracy of touch, which, if there 
had been any one to care for the boy, that one 


would doubtless have noticed with regret. If 


he were not already a thief, Jim Swain possessed 
some of the physical requisites for that profes- 
sion. Presently he withdrew the lithe hand, 
and looked steadfastly at the object which it 
had extracted from the hole in the wall. He 
turned it over and over, he examined it within 
and without, then he put it back again in the 
hiding-place, and replaced his bed. 

Old Sally was much surprised, when she re- 
turned from her “ marketing,” to find her nephew 
at home. The apparition of Jim in the daytime, 
except on stray occasions, when, fortune being 
unpropitious, he would come home to see what 
his aunt could do for him in the way of dinner, 
was exceedingly rare. But he explained it now 
by saying he was tired, and had been well paid 
for a job he had done that morning. He pro- 
posed that he should get something choice that 
day for dinner, and stay “in” until evening. 

‘There’s a new play at the "Delphi to-nigh 


49 
A “3 
id Jim, “and there'll be plenty of jobs down 


in 


ed 

that way, callin’ cabs, and helpin’ visitors to the 
hupper circles, as can’t afford ’em, across the 
treet. They’re awful bewildered, mostly, when 


hey come out of the theayter, and dreadful 
timid of the ’busses.” 

Very silent, and apparently sleepy, was Mr. 
Janes Swain all day; and as his old aunt sat 
patiently toiling by the window, he lay upon his 
bed, with his knees up, and his hands crossed on 
the top of his tousled head. Allowing for the 
difference created by refinement, education, and 
the habit of thinking on a system, only possible 
to the educated, there was some resemblance in 
the expression of the boy’s face to that which 
Harriet Routh’s had worn yesterday, when she 
had carried the burden of her thoughts, under 
the clear sky, and the sunshine, in the Green 
Park. Jim Swain, too, looked as if he alone, 
unaided as she, was thinking it out. 


rm 


The new play at the Adelphi was very success- 
ful. The theatre was crowded; the autumnal 
venture had turned out admirably; and though 
the audience could not be called fashionable, it 
was perhaps rather more animated and satisfac- 
tory in consequence. Jim Swain’s most sanguine 
hopes were realised. The night was fine; 
people did not mind waiting a few minutes ; 
good humour and_ threepenny-pieces were 
abundant. A tolerable sprinkling of private 
carriages relieved the plebeian plenitude of cabs, 
and these vehicles were called up with an 
energy to which, in the season, human nature 
would hardly have been equal. Jim was ex- 
tremely active in summoning them, and had just 
returned breathless to the portico of the theatre 
to catch another name, and rush away again to 
proclaim it to the listening flunkies, when he 


) 





was arrested by the sight of a gentleman whose 
face he knew, who was standing under the 
garish light of the entry with a lady, whose 
hand rested on his arm, and whose face was 
turned upward towards him, so that the full 
glare of the light fell upon it. Her tall 
figure, the splendour of her dress, the careless 
grace of her attitude, the appearance of uncon- 
sciousness of the general observation she was 
attracting, even in that self-engrossed crowd— 
pardonably self-engrossed, considering that it 
was occupied with the care of getting home as 
soon as possible—would have made her a suffi- 
ciently remarkable object to attract Jim’s atten- 
tion; but there was more than perception of all 
these things in the look which he fixed upon her. 
He stood still, a little in the shade. Routh did 
not see him. The lady was looking at him, and 
he saw nothing but her face—nothing but the 
brilliant dark eyes, so bright for all the world, so 
soft for only him; nothing but the crimson lips, 
which trembled; the rose-tinted cheek, which 
paled only at his words—only under his glance. 

Her carriage was called. She walked towards 
it with her dress sweeping round her, and the 
other people fell back, and let her pass, naturally, 
and not by the urgency of the dingy officials who 
brawl and fight on such occasions. When she 
had taken her seat in the carriage, Routh 
followed her, and then Jim started forward. 
There was no footman, so the man with the 
badge and the lantern, well known and prized of 
unprotected females with a taste for theatre- 
going, asked, “ Where to?” Jim, quite close, 
and totally unobserved, listened eagerly. The 
lady’s voice replied, “ Home.” 

“Home,” said the man with the lantern, and 
instantly turned his attention to the next de- 
partures. Jim Swain glanced at the carriage ; 
it had no rumble, only afootboard. As it drove 
off slowly, for the Strand was crowded, he dashed 
into the jumble of cabs and omnibuses and fol- 
lowed it, running desperately, but dexterously 
too, and succeeded in keeping up with it until, 
at a point of comparative obscurity, he clambered 
up on the footboard. 

The carriage rolled westward, and carried 
Jim Swain with it, until it reached one of the 
small so-called squares which are situated he- 
tween Brompton proper and Chelsea. Then it 
stopped before a house with a heavy stone por- 
tico and a heavy stone balcony. Jim slid lightly 
to the ground, and hid himself in the shelter of 
the heavy stone portico of the adjoining house. 
Routh got out of the carriage; and when the 
house-door was opened, and a flood of light 
issued from it, he handed out the lady. She 
stood breathing the sweet air a moment, and the 
light once more touched her face and her dress 
with a rich radiance. 

“Tt’s her,” said Jim. “It’s her—Aer and him.’ 

* What a lovely night,” said Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge, and then the door closed on her and 
Routh, and Jim stood still in his hiding-place 
until the carriage had slowly departed to the 
adjacent mews. Then he emerged from the 
portico, went up the steps of the house the lady 
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and her companion had entered, and looked at 
the number on the door, distinctly visible by the 
light of the gas-jet within. 

Number four,” said Jim ; “now for the name | 
of the square ;” and he crossed the road, skirted 
the railings of the enclosed patch of brown | 
ground and stunted shrubs, and took the oppo- 
site side of the way. The night was clear and | 
bright, and the name of the square was distinctly | 

legible. 

 Hollington-square,” said Jim. “They 

called Mrs. Bembridge’s carriage. I have not 
ad for names, but T’ll get Teddy Smith 
to write these down. And I can’t stand it a“ 
longer ; 2 must do something. I'll try and g 
Mr. Dallas to let me speak to him when he 
comes from abroad, an - a [ll tell him all 
about it. I suppose,” said Jim, very ruefully, 

‘if he thinks right to tell, they'll lag me; but it 
can’t be helped. Almost every one as [’ve} 
ki > ved gets lagged some time or other.” 


a bad he 


a7) 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 





‘ Str,” 
“we'll go the whole hog, 
‘Well, then,” I answered, 
don’t think you'll get the bri stles ;” 


bristles and all.” 


a “7 
and tt 10ugh 


that’s nearly eighteen years ago, they haven’t 
got ’em yet. It’s quite a mistake to suppose 


that we Hampstead people have thwarted Sir 
Thomas Wilson for mere thwarting’s sake, or 
that we weren’t ready at any time to let him 
build on the Finchley-road estate, provided he’d 
let the Heath alone. Why, what took place 
at this very meeting, and before it, proves the 
contrary? When | heard of its being called by 
his agent, who hadn’t been long amongst us 
then, but who was beginning to be active, I 
went round to a few of the leading people, 

copyholders like myself, and put it to them 


whether it wouldn’t be fair and ne ighbourly to | 


let Sir Thomas build on the outlying land, if 
he’d give us some sort of undertaking that he 
wouldn’t use this permission as the thin end of 
the wedge against the Heath. Hampstead, 


mind you, was very different then to what you | 


see it now, though it had begun to change from 


the quiet little pocket-borough of a place it was | 


when I settled here five-and-forty years ago. 
But, two or three families, the great bankers 
and others, were still looked up to as its natural 
heads, and when they agreed to a thing as 
right, and for the public good, he’d have been 
a bold man who said them nay. Well, we 


settled that if Sir Thomas Wilson, or his agent | 


for him, would write a note to one of the copy- 
hold 
on the Finchley-road estate was not to prejudice 
their common-rights, or to be used against them 
hereafter, they’d cordially agree to his letting 


the land I’ve spoken of, and by that means to his | 
putting five thousand or ten thousands pounds a | 


I went down to the meeting, 
and found, as I expected, Mr. Agent in the 
chai r, an d the room well-n ich filled with trades- 
people and others, who were perhaps not unwill- 


year in his pocket. 


shouted the chairman of the meeting, | 


ers saying that his being allowed to build | 


| ing to welcome a scheme for bringing fresh resi- 
dents and increasing the custom of the place. At 
| the first opportunity I got up and said just what 
| I’ve told you, the meeting listening attentively, 
and feeling it must be right if the gentry in the 
big houses thought so. I wound up my little 
speech by telling the agent that the copyholders 
had no wish to run Sir Thomas into expense, and 
that a mere assurance in writing that he wouldn’t 
try to build on or let any portion of the Heath 
itself would be quite sufficie nt. He then inter- 
ee me with that ae little speech about 
the whole hog, and I believe this to * the only 
reason of the fine fields on the Finchley-road 
having been kept open until now. We weren’t 
or ing to stand being ridden over roughshod 
(in that fashion, so we said to ourselves law’s 
vay agent or no agent, and we'll see if the will 
| of Sir Thomas’s father won’t stand good, and 
help us in keeping our own. From that time 
to this, every om ipt, private or parliamentary, 
| to build has failed, for t the simple reason that we, 
it the copyholders, have stood — our rights. So 
it’s surely rather late in the day, now, to tell us 
those rights don’t exist ! 

“Yes, the public were in the habit of coming 
up here, when I first knew the place, pretty 


| 
| 
t | 
4 
| 








much as at present. They were quieter, [ 
think, and you certainly ; didn’t see so many 
boys and girls giving themselves the airs of 


men and women as you do now. But on great 
| holidays — Good Fridays, Easter Mondays, 
Shrove Tuesdays, and such-like—kiss in the 
ring, foot-racing, and donkey-riding, always w ent 
on. The Sundays were much quieter then, th 
Castle, the Holly-Bush, and the Spaniards all 
doing a snug dinner business with customers 
who'd drive their wives up in their own traps 
from the City, and a little clique of old bachelors 
| who dined there at the same house every Sun- 
|day for years. But on week-days, and when 
|the holiday-makers were absent, I don’t 
| Suppose there was a quicter or more retired 
|spot than Hampstead in the three kingdoms. 
Camden-town was the nearest point, London 
way, and nothing but park, fields, and 
country between. Unsafe to go there at night? 
Very, for it was dark and lonely, and footpads 
were so much about that it was a oan 
thing for a man going up the hill alone to be 
| stopped, and it wasn’t wise to try the journey 
junarmed. The bankers and merchants, who 
{went into London for their business, mostly 
itravelled by the stage-coach; the fare to 
the Bank was half-a-crown, and to Camden- 
town eighteenpence, besides the coachman’s 
But then, if a gentleman hereabouts sent 





Tee. 


word that he’d got friends coming with | him, 
and that he’d want two or three places, the 
!ecoach would just drive round by his house 


|and call for him, or send a fly if it was more 
{than half a mile or so out of the way. For, 
| you see, everybody was known, and the gentle- 
men living here all took a direct interest even 
in the cos ichman and guard, some of them giving 
| as much as ten pounds a present at Christmas- 
time. The Hampstead shops were of that old- 
fashioned sort which would look funny enough 
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ings, and little or no display; as for the shop-| good houses, as you may say, in the old footpad 
keepers, I don’t suppose there was a more self- | haunts, the whole character of Hampstead has 
opinionated, self-important set to befound. Every | changed, and a totally different society, 
night they met at the Holly-Bush or the Castle, | other influences, interests, and claims, has 
and settled the affairs of the parish and of Europe | sprung up; and it’s satisfactory to know that 
over their pipes. Whether the soldiers were | the arrangements for relieving the poor have not 
right in firmg upon the mob at Queen Caro-/| really suffered in consequence. 

line’s funeral ; whether the ruin brought on the| “ Change, sir, change ; different times, different 
country in 1822 was really caused by allowing | manners, as we | arnt at school, that’s what it 
paper-money ; the real value of emigration, | comes to. And what we may call ‘the whole hog 
which began to make a noise after the panic; | party haven’t been idle through it all. Little 
the disasters and bloodshed which all good Pro-| by little, by dint of insisting upon a sham 
testants said would follow upon Catholic eman-| right here, and exercising an improper 
cipation ; the long retirement and death of King! privilege there, by dint of claimi 
George ; O’Connell’s rent; the riots when the! was too paltry to resist, and exacting from 
Duke of Wellington was mobbed about reform, those who had neither power nor inclination t 
and King William was afraid of going into the | stand out, a series of petty imposts and curt 
City to dine with the Lord Mayor; the new | ments have been effected, upon the strength of 
police established by Sir Robert Peel; these | which it is intended to strive for ‘the bristles’ 
topics were all discussed at the tavern meetings | now. Ever since that public meeting eighteen 








5 





in my early days; but discussed in a distant | years ago, when the copyholders’ proposal 
provincial sort of way, and with less direct| was rejected so insolently, Sir Thomas Wil- 


knowledge and more unreasoning obstinacy than | son’s active agent has been residing here, 
you'd find in a remote country-town now. and it’s astonishing how much one man 

‘The Holly-Bush was what you might call the | can do for evil when it’s nobody’s business 
aristocratic tradesman’s tavern, and the whole | in particular to resist it. Within a few years 
of the parish and vestry business used to be | any one could turn their donkeys on the Heath 
settled at the nightly meeting there. Who was | without question or remark ; now, a toll of some 
to be overseer or churchwarden, which street or | pence per weekis levied for each donkey. I know, 
road ought to be repaired, and whose son or | too, of at least one old man who used to keep 
brother was to have the job, those were the sort | his cow and horse, and graze them on the com- 
of topics there; for Hampstead was then just a} mon land near his co‘tage at North-end; while 
little world in itself, and its inhabitants thought | it can’t be more than thirty years ago that old 
it quite as important as London. In fact, it’s | Mrs. Herbert kept her flock of geese down in 
difficult to make you understand now, how/ the Vale of Health, and turned them on to the 
thoroughly primitive some of the people were. | Heath to pick up their living, as a thing of 
One old tradesman, a bachelor, fs managed | course. If, too, any ove had as muchas | 


in my early days at a charge for being allowe 





his establishment with the aid of a housekeeper 
and a boy, but whose successor now keeps | hang up clothes to dry, he’d have bee 
more than a dozen assistants in his flourishing | out of the place, and perhaps ducked 
shop, was never further from home than White- | washing-tubs ; now, if you please, the 
chapel until he was more than sixty years of 


manor makes a claim of so many pennies a post 
age, and I don’t think he was looked upon as | before a clothes-line can be put up. The shows, 
exceptional. } too, which plant themselves down at Easter 


“This parish was joined to Edmonton in those | and such times, have been laid under contribu- 


¢ 
L 


days; we'd only two representatives from | tion, and made to pay toll for the privilege o 


Hampstead to sit for us at the union board, | pitching on the Heath; amd if your garde: 
who were men of no position; and our| fence abuts on it, and is insecure, a fine of so 
affairs were muddled finely. We succeeded in| much a spur is exacted before you are allowed 


being divorced from Edmonton about the time 
that the number of resident gentry began to | been done all at once, or there’d hav 
increase, and from then until now I don’t think | dignation meetings and appeals to t 
there’s been a better board of guardians, or a} to parliament. They’ve come on as 
parish more fairly managed, than ours. Not a|as the other changes I’ve told you of, and 
word that’s written in the newspapers against | insignificant in themselves, no one has th 
poor-law guardians applies to Hampstead, for it worth while formally to dispute their justice. 
ve’re liberal and kind to our poor, and the! Besides, how could a poor donkey-man, or an 
entire board’s made up of gentlemen who’d| old woman taking ia washing or keeping geese, 
rather put their hands in their own pockets 


to prop it up. You see these things have not 








or how could a showman from Whitechapel or 
than let any one suffer for want of proper help | Seven Dials, fighta question of abstract right with 
and comforts in time of sickness or distress. | Sir Thomas Wilson’s agent? For it must be 
I’m. not saying, mind you, that there’s more | remembered that the people I’ve told you of 


charity or neighbourliness than in the old days, | turned their animals to graze, and hung up 
when everybody knew everybody ; but with five | clothes upon the Heath, not as copyholders, but 
hundred new houses on one estate—or four |as part of the general public using a common 
hundred and ninety-nine and a church, for| privilege upon common land. You've asked me 
that’s what Belzize Park’s really made into! what the poor copyholders have to say upon the 


2ow, with small diamond-paned windows, low ceil- | according to the map—and with a large city of 
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subject, and I can only answer there are none, 
I've run over the list in my own mind, and I 
think I know every ce »pyholder in Hampstead, 
and I can’t remember any one who belongs to 
the class you speak of. In Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
father’s time, and before, there never was any 
question of copyholding for such petty privileges 
as are charged for now, though the copyholders’ 
rights had and have distinct recognition at 
the two yearly Homages, the court leet and 
the court baron. A jury of copyholders are 
summoned here, and receive what are called pre- 
s sentments ; and if any case of squatting on the 
Heath is reported, they go out and view it, and 
knock the building down 
‘ Again, there are cases on record in which the 
lord of the manor and the copyholders have 
agreed to permit a portion of the common to 
~ civen ups and there’s a bit so enclosed at the 
op of Pond-street, for which ten shilling s arood 
was paid. Half the amount given for it—and 
it is important to remember this just now 
—vwent to the lord of the manor, and half 
was paid over to one of the principal copy- 
holders in trust for the rest. If this is not 
evidence of joint rights, I should be 
know what is, and it must indeed have been a 
strong hankering after ‘ bristles and all’ which 
prompted the lord of the manor, in the face of 
such a practical admission, to give such evidence 
as he did before the House of Commons in 1865. 
Sir Thomas Wilson then went ‘the whole hog’ 
to the extent of declaring ‘Hampstead Heath 
his private property ;’ that ‘the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood have wo right on the Heath ;’ 
that ‘every one walking over it is a tre spasser, 
and might be indicted as such;’ that ‘ there is 
no one who can claim pastur: we on it;’ that 
he ‘has the power of building on the Heath, 


glad to | 





| where 


| 


pass the flagstaff without pausing for the view, 
and I’ve won many a shilling that way myself, 
picking a group at rz undom, and betting that the y 
would stop for the view in spite of themselves, 
Hundreds and hundreds of thousands of poor 


Londoners stand where we are now, every 
year, and go back to their dingy houses 
purer and better for the sight they have 


drunk in. Why, on a fine Sunday in summer, 
you may see scores of families resting here for 
the mere sake of the prospect, pointing out the 
spire of Harrow in the distance, and letting 
their eyes linger delightedly on the rich and 
varied heath and pasturage you see between. 
Let this house be built? No, sir, not as long 
as there’s justice in England, and a common 
feeling of humanity among usall. Why, Hamp- 
stead wouldn’t be Hampstead any longer with- 
out the view from the flagstaff; and I, for 
one, am heartily glad that the matter’s been 
brought to an issue by Sir Thomas Wilson in this 
audaciously practical way. Now, come down the 
Hendon-road, as far as where the sand is being 
dug out. To the right there through the railings, 
the carts are standing, has been a 
pet bit of playground ever since I can remember, 
and the volunteers used to skirmish and fire 
blank volleys among its furze-bushes until quite 
recently. Those monstrous holes and chasis 
prevent skirmishing or playing now, and they 
are caused, as you see, by sand being dug u 
and sold—there’s the rub—at the rate of thirty 
loads a day. Now, it’s always been understood 
that copyholders and Sir Thomas have equal 
right in the sand, both being able to use it for 
the repair of their own lands and gardens 
neither having the right to vend an ounce. Is 
likely, I ask you, that an old and fair custom 





| like this is to be given up at the simple will of 
| one man ? 


either by granting or taking land forcibly;’ 
that he ‘would make no compromise — no | 
promise,’ his ‘wish being to turn the Heath 


to account by building on it an Agar Town, or 
cottages for poor people on short leases.’ 
: There would be,’ this thorough-going 
man obligingly added, ‘a great outery, of course ;’ 
but this was of little consequence, as no one 
could ‘interfere or oppose him in anything 
he might do.” In other words, a repetition 
of ‘the whole hog, bristles and ail,’ which 
it was my privilege to hear eighteen years 


centle- 


ago. Now, however, theory has been partly 
carried into practice, and if you'll put on 
your hat a walk with me to the flagstaff 
close to Jack Straw’s Castle, V’ll show you, 
besides other encroachments, the foundation 
of the house the building of which was 


stopped by an injunction until our rights and 
those of Sir Thomas Wilson are ascertained. 
“There! You couldn’t wish for a finer view than 
this, and it’s wonderfully little altered, notwith- 
standing the many changes we’ve talked over. 
If it’s ever finished (which I take the liberty of 
doubting), the dweller in this house will have one 
of *1e most magnificent ranges from his back 
windows it is possible to find. But at what a 
cost! It used to be a matter for betting on, the 
number of people walking from London who'd 


“Now we'll pass to the Lower Heath, for I 
want you to thoroughly understand how com- 
pletely ‘the whole hog’ is being played for. 
‘The turf here, as you see, has heen stripped off, 
and foundations for small cottages—the com- 
mencement, I suppose, of the projected ‘ Agar 
Town’—are stelle laid, while the brickfield I 
took you to the other day shows another large 
plot of ground which is spoilt for all public 
purposes. 

** Some of my neighbours thought at first that 
these steps were taken to make us see the neces- 
sity of buying Sir Thomas off. I never agreed 
with them, for I was certain that the speech of the 
agent long ago was the policy of to-day, and that 
it had been determined to carry to their fulfilme 
the claims put forward to the House of Com- 
mons by this manor’s lord. Look how he’s con- 
ducted himself throughout. When Mr. Gurney 
Hoare wrote a civil letter on behalf of the copy- 
holders, and hoped some amicable arrangement 
might be arrived at, did the reply, “Sir, take 
your own course,” look like a wish for com- 
yromise? All that absurd fuss at the Mary- 
ebone vestry about Sir John Thwaites not 
being courteous enough to the lord of the 
manor, and Sir Thomas Wilson’s letter, with 
sneers at the ‘ privilege he was not likely to 
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avail himself of,’ was as wrong as wrong could 
be. Why should the Board of Works step in 
to purchase rights which we copyholders-say do 
not exist? When Sir Thomas Wilson shall be 
proved to be the owner of the Heath, it will be 
time enough to talk about buying him off; but 
at present, when all is, to say the least, uncer- 
tain, it would be a wicked and disastrous waste 
of the public money to do anything of the sort. 
For if purchase is found necessary in our 
Hampstead case, the expenditure will by no 
means end with the sum put into Sir Thomas 
Wilson’s pocket. Some twelve thousand acres 
of common land at various parts in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London, and of which the 
public have hitherto had undisturbed possession, 
would probably become involved in litigation. 
Lords of manors would open their mouths wider 
and wider, and the purchase-system would re- 
sult in an enormous disbursement by the Board 
of Works, and a heavy system of taxation to 
meet it. 

“ When the outrages I’ve just shown you were 
commenced, the copyholders held a meeting, 
and asked for the co-operation of Tue Com- 
mons Preservation Society. We discussed 
with a deputation from this admirable society the 
various courses open to us, such as an action 
at law; proceedings under Mr. Cowper’s Com- 
mons Metropolis Act of last session; and 
urging the Board of Works to purchase the 
Heath. We subsequently took the best legal 
advice as to the prospect of success in a court 
of equity, and we determined to apply at once 
to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to 
restrain Sir Thomas Wilson from acts which 
our lawyers described as ‘ contrary to the cus- 
tom of the manor and the interests of the copy- 
holders.’ We subscribed a fund to meet the 
expenses of the suit, some gentlemen copyholders 
putting down a hundred pounds each, with a 

romise of one hundred and fifty pounds more 
if it should be required. We also appointed an 
honorary secretary, Dr. Charles Hathaway, of 
Hampstead, to receive subscriptions from the 
ublic, and this gentleman will be very pleased to 
hear from you, or any one interested in the pre- 
servation ofthe Heath. But for this promptitude, 
the house by the flagstaff, which you were so 
shocked at seeing a few feet from the ground, 
would have been, probably, roofed in by this 
time, and the noble view shut out. As it was, 
our side was all ready to have the case argued 
before Christmas, only Sir Thomas Wilson asked 
for time to get his arguments up, which was 
granted on his pledging himself not to proceed 
further with his building until judgment has 





turning out cattle on the common to have 
destroyed the copyholders’ rights. But then, 
you see, some of the most eminent lawyers at 
the Chancery bar tell us that our rights are 
just what they have always been, and that 
without their consent the lord of the manor 
can no more enclose any portion of the Heath 
than he can confiscate my little garden at home 
aud hand it over to his agent as a reward for 
activity. What I say is, let the Master of the 
Rolls, before whom our cause is to be tried, 
say which of these two views is correct. If we 
are successful, it is certain that the only money 
required will be in compensation for the rights 
of digging sand and gravel, so far as they will 
interfere with the public enjoyment. The gen- 
tlemen from the Commons Preservation Society 
made it very clear to us, that under Mr. Cowper’s 
act of last session a scheme for the regulation 
of the Heath might be framed at very small 
expense at the instance of the Board of Works 
or of the copyholders themselves. 

“The objects and powers of this measure can- 
not be too widely known in these days of at- 
tempted enclosure and usurpation. Mr. Cowper 
prepared it, as we were told, in pursuance of 
the recommendations of a select committee of 
the House of Commons, who reported that it was 
not necessary to purchase the freehold of any of 
the metropolitan commons, on the ground that 
lords of manors have not the extensive powers to 
which they often pretend, and that, if commoners 
and copyholders will only support their rights, 
there is little fearof encroachment. Since this 
report was made, the Commons Preservation 
Society has inquired into the legal position of 
several of the commous round London, and has 
been consulted in many cases in which aggres- 
sive proceedings have commenced. In all in- 
stances, the views of the select committee has 
been confirmed; and there is no reasonable doubt 
that many lords of manors are pretending to 
rights to which they have no claim. I’ve natu- 
rally taken a good deal of interest in this sub- 
ject, knowing what had been tried on at Hamp- 
stead, and suspecting what these petty charges 
and exactions for drying linen and letting the 
ag donkeys browse, were meant to lead up to. 

*ve been down to see some of the commons 
about which there’s been disputes between the 
lord of the manor and the commoners ; and I’ve 
corresponded and talked with people living near 
them, and I’m satisfied that the copyholders and 
the public have only to act together to preserve 
these places for the benefit of both. Yet it’s 
extraordinary to find how much illegal enclosure 
has been going quietly on, and how the size and 


been obtained. This was the state of affairs | beauty of many of our famous commons have 
when we heard that the Metropolitan Board of | been curtailed. Here, at Hampstead, I can re- 
Works had passed a resolution authorising | member one or two cases in which Sir Thomas’s 
their chairman to open negotiations with the | father wanted a bit of land off the Heath, and 
lord of the manor—and, speaking for myself, | when he persuaded a copyholder to apply to the 


I confess I didn’t like this. I take it for 


granted that Sir Thomas Wilson would not have | lord otf the manor’s influence. 


taken such a violent step as commencing a house 


Homage for it, backing the application by the 
When granted by 
the copyholders’ court, the man applying made 


on the most beautiful spot on the Heath, witout | it over to old Sir ‘thomas Maryon Wilson, and 
legal advice, and that he supposes lapse of | in this way more than one plot has been secured 
time and the cessation of the ancient practice of | which is the present Sir Thomas’s freehold now. 
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You'll perceive that this routine proved, as every- 
thing else seems to do, that the lord and the 
copyholders have co-rights, and that neither 
can enclose without consent of the other. 
“Down at Berkhampstead, where Lord Brown- 
low’s railings were pulled down by order of 
Mr. Augustus Smith, the encroachments of the 
last few years have deprived one hamlet of its 
green, have placed pitfalls, ponds, and chasms 
across the most beautiful of the grass-covered 
rides, and have built cottages and made gardens 
out of the common ground. New roads have 
been made, which are in themselves a public 
convenience, but the stout posts and rails at the 
of which are so ingeniously arranged as 
to enclose a considerable space, as if to enforce 
a claim hereafter. 
is the hamlet of Potton End, and here a church, a 
large nursery-garden, and plots of ground culti- 
vated by the inhabitants, have all been “an- 
nexed”’ from within the last two or three vears. 
But at what was another hamlet, that of Fritis- 
den, encroachment has been more pronounced. 
A cluster of small cottages stood at the bottom 
ing goose-green, which was studded 
with trees, and useful to the occupants 
in a double These cottages were first 
rid of their tenants, and the little holdings con- 
verted into one farm. 
green was quietly turned into a field and let 
with the rest, the cherry-trees still testifying to 
its ancient use. If Mr. Augustus Smith and 
his advisers are proved to be right now, there 
is no doubt that these conversions of common 
freehold land might have been prevented ; 


ail 


side 





sense. 





Init 

and as the railings torn up have recently been 
carted away by order of Earl Brownlow, it would 
seem that all idea of re-enclosing the disputed 
tract has been abandoned. Yet, twelve months 
ago this nobleman and his advisers—perhaps 
there’s an active agent there too—were quite 





onvinced of the indisputable character 






as 

of his rights, and quite as bent upon enforcing 
them, as Sir Thomas Wilson is at present. The 
truth is, as the Commons Preservation Society 
gentlemen told us the other day, it is only quite 
recently that the importance of preserving the 
open spaces near large towns intact has been | 
recognised. This society, which has on its 
council the Hon. E. W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. J. 
S. Mill, M.P., Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., 


> he 


rofessor Fawcett, M.P., Mr. Charles Buxton, 
1 other public men of the same stamp, 
ading principle,’ 
‘is to stimulate 


a3 


ld “1 ynnnr 6 T+#e] 

i Geserves support. Its ] 
1 

1s its representative told us, 








lo bli spirit,’ and it has helped us with 
s advice ever since we applied to it. 
Whenever a common within twenty miles of 
L n is assailed, the committee of this society 
wish to aid the residents near by enabling them 
to im the protection of Mr. Cowper’s act, 
aud to preserve their common without convert- 
ing it into a park or garden, or altering its cha- 
racter. As tar as this Heath is concerned, I 
no more believe it is necessary to purchase from 
Sir Thomas Wilson rights which the copy- 


i the public have i from time 


than it is to obtain 


. 


his pel 


mission 





At one end of this common | 


land 


lthis earth. 


m.: } 4) ate 
Chis aone, the 2oo0se- | 


| before inhaling the pure Hampstead air. I’m 


delighted he’s shown his hand so plainly. We 
know fvhat a claim of five thousand pounds to 
ten thousand pounds an acre means; and we 
can see every i what the effect of his building 
would be. But just as his agent’s thorough- 
going avowal to me at the meeting eighteen 
years ago prevented his building at all, so, as I 
firmly believe, will his ape claim to 
the property of the public, defeat itself, and 
confirm their rights and those of the copyholders 
for ever.” , 





PLAYS AND -PLAYERS. 

PART I. THE OLD COMEDIES AND MELODRAMAS. 
THERE is a good deal of what Charles Lam) 
called “this scene-turning” in the word 
THEATRE and its associations. It is a charm 
spell, and works accordingly. Something 
in the scenes, the actors, and the doings of 
actors—nay, even in things dimly associated 
with the stage, as printed plays—which has a1 
s and glittering, unworldly fasci- 
nating, and which seems to be a Jittle beyond 
We grow older, and outlive the 
fictions which youth revels in; our vision 
penetrates below paint and tinsel; we have 
1’ that the gorgeous Realms of Bliss 


air gorgeou 





learned’ tha 
are only daubed canvas; it is forced on us 








that all is an imposture, and that, so fa 
from touching on the celestial, is the most 


earthly of known associations; and yet wi 
cling to it. Ithasaholdonus. We ev// have 
it young, and charming, and gorgeous, as we 
once believed it. In our latter days, we go t 

the playhouse—good but old-fashioned word 
—and come away weary, scarcely with reluct- 
ance, as though business was over. This is the 
experience, we may swear it, of ninety-nine grown 
persons. 

The fault of this change is not with 
us. It rests with our stage and its actors. The 
stage has lost the broad important position it 
once held—as a subject of conversation, of dis- 
cussion, and of general excitement—holding its 
own with parliament and public events. Over a 
hundred years came out a masterly satire by 
one Rev. Mr. Churchill, which scarified or 
lauded every actor or actress, from the hero 
down to the first murderer. Such masterly 
lines have never since been written: every one 
bought the book ; there were helf a dozen edi- 
tions sold ina few weeks; every one applied 
the points, and knew the actors, from Garrick 
down to Packer. But now, had we 
one 1 approached Churchill, who would 
read his satire, or who would know the obscure 


names with which he had to fill it? Ouly 


alt rt 
aito@etuer 






some 


that 
lia 


afew years ago theatrical criticism had some- 
thing to criticise. Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt 


pent their wit and acumen on the stage, and 
their criticisms, which they published in volumes, 
make delightful reading. What critic would 
now desire to have his “ papers” collected from 
the Times or other journals, or what publisher 
would issue such a book? Let us turn over 
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the old dramatic memoirs which make a 
library in themselves, and we shall see what 
a different place the profession held. The old 
Dublin theatre was a portion of Dublin life 
itself. Not forty years ago it was the fashion- 
able lounge, and ladies of quality had their 
boxes, and went about every second night. 
There it was that Mr. Croker brought out his 
witty Familiar Epistles, which dealt with the 
Irish stage much as Churchill had done with 
the English. It succeeded, as far as sale went, 


‘quite as well as Churchill’s, and though the 


initials only of the actors’ names were given, 
every one could fill up the blank. No lady or 
gentleman of that city would give themselves 
that trouble now. 

One reason is, there are no plays, properly 
speaking —that is, pieces based on a profound 
study of human character, of its efernal and 
unchanging humours and characteristics com- 
mon to every age and country. The present 
race of play-writers think only of the sur- 
face oddities of particular actors, which must 
be “written up” to, or of that taste, which 
is yet no taste—the miserable appetite for 
“sensation” effects. This is not even a healthy 
appetite ; it is the mere fancy of a convalescent, 
which nothing pleases. Sensationalism is 
founded on a false principle; it appeals only to 
one sense, which is soon wearied, and soon 
ceases to astonish or delight. 

As to plays, looking back, how infinitely 
superior were the pieces of older days! We 
have only to turn over Garrick’s correspond- 
ence to see the pains with which every urama 
was “blocked out,” considered by many wise 
heads, altered and shaped, and, above all, how 
long a play took to write. A more curious 
feature was the part the manager, who had vast 
experience, took in the composition and altera- 
tion. They were not “knocked off” as now; 
the play was written to be read. This was part 
of the author’s profits, which often brought in an 
additional hundred pounds to his share. But if 
these modern pieces, which depend so much on 
realistic effects, as the fire-engines, and real 
horses, and real houses, &c., be sold in book 
shape, or exhibited on paper, there would be 
little left to print. 

If we turn over Bell’s British Theatre, we 
shall be astonished at the storeliouse it is of 
humours and characters. The comedies of the 
last century were great and important works, 
full of variety, full of buoyancy, life, and vigour. 
Nothing need be said of the immortal Good-na- 
tured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, treasuries 
of wit and humour ; but there are others scarcely 
known, save to students of that period of litera- 
ture, that run those masterpieces very closely. 
Doctor Hoadley, a clergyman, wrote a comedy 
called TheSuspicious Husband, which, for gaiety 
and bustle and liveliness of speech, is delightful. 
Garrick’s Ranger, the leading character, was long 
talked of by play-goers. Arthur Murphv’s plays 
are all excellent. The Way to Keep Him, All 
in the Wrong, The Citizen, and Tue Upholsterer, 
are broadly humorous, bold, and carefull; 
finished ; full of life, with every character stand- 











ing out. This, indeed, explains the secret of 
the line of good actors who then flourished. 
They were given parts which bore study and 
pondering over, and which had stuff in them, 
and were, in fact, “ characters.” What a com- 
pany of dégagé writers! The gay but évo free- 
and-easy Mrs. Centlivre, the jovial General Bur- 
goyne, and the boisterous trio of Hibernians, 
Bickerstaff, O’Keefe, and Kane O’Hara, author 
of Midas. 

Put Midas beside the best of our modern 
burlesques, Ixion, and what a difference! The 
true fault of the writing of modern burlesques— 
and it is a fatal one—is, that they are written 
with too professedly burlesque an air. The 
secret of the unapproached success of Swift’s 
burlesques, Gulliver, and The Modest Proposal 
for Curing and Eating Irish Children, was their 
genuine gravity of treatment, the perfect air of 
seriousness. Our modern burlesques approach 
this subject with an open irreverence and 
professed playing of the fool. Not so with 
Midas, and not so even with Mr. Planché. 
Taking up the succession, let us name Cumber- 
land’s West Indian, and Garrick and Colman’s 
immortal Clandestine Marriage, a play that, 
like The Suspicious Husband, would well bear 
revival, though, indeed, to such a proposal it 
might be answered, as old Cibber answered a 
manager, “ But where the devil are your actors ?” 
Lord Ogleby would make the fortune of any 
actor, and Mrs. Heidigger would give an opening 
to anew Mrs. Clive. In High Life Below Stairs, 
still occasionally acted in the provinces, is a 
situation as real at this moment as it was a 
hundred years ago, and therefore well founded 
as a point of humour. But the golden age was 
not exhausted even with those days; and though 
Thomas Morton caught the morbid German ton 
of his day and discovered dramatic murders done 
thirty years ago by finding bloody clothes and 
daggers in old trunks, stillsuch absurdities are re- 
deemed by varied character, humour, and gaiety. 
Speed the Plough, with Sir Abel and Bob Handy, 
and never-dying Mrs. Grundy, and the cheerful 
country dance, are a most welcome night’s enter- 
tainment, even in indifferént hands. Who has 
not roared over The Cure for the Heartache, 
with the two Rapids and the Nabob? or over 
the no less excellent Heir-at-Law and Doctor 
Pangloss? Think of the Jealous Wife and Mr. 
and Mrs. Oakley. What firm clear colour—like 
Hogarth’s or Leslie’s—what good solid charac- 
ter, near which our modern figures seem all thin 
lath and plaster! Add the Rivals of the ad- 
mirable Brinsley Sheridan, and his School for 
Scandal. But the series is endless. Then, were 
there comedies to act, players to act them, and 
audiences to relish both. What have we now 
to look to? During the present generation 
there has been but one good and true play 
written on the old principle, and which has held 
its ground, THe Lapy or Lyons; for the pieces 
f the late Douglas Jerrold, admirable as they 
were for wit, were scarcely sfagey enough to 
attract the masses. That wonderful piece, simp! ; 
in its story, with no sensation, appeals to the 
eternal source of interest which is found in all 
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its, boxes, and galleries in the world, and is, 
presides, set off with consummate stage tact, that 
it is certain to keep its place. 

Burlesques are undoing us. These insipid 
pantomimes—for they are no more—are foster- 
ing an earthy taste. Charming young ladies in 
the dress of Greek goddesses are well enough 
to look at; so are what are called “ break- 
downs.” Rich dresses, ladies in men’s coats, 
men in women’s dresses ; all this is for the eye ; 
but anything whose attraction is addressed to 
the mere senses, how soon it palls! 
too, how soon the limit is reached. The heathen 
subjects are all but exhausted. So with rich 
dresses, pageants, shows, real streets, and the 
like. The more magnificent, the more magni- 
ficence is wanting for the next effort. Expense 


and imagination is soon at the end of its| 


tether. But with the mind it is otherwise. 
Human character is inexhaustible. 

Not that we are quite for what are called re- 
vivals —for bursting into ancient sepulchres 
and dragging out the old bones and remains. 
There is a fashion belonging to every age. 
Only a few plays, therefore, bear resurrection, 
and they must be prepared judiciously. Here, 
too, we may look back for direction to the past. 
During Garrick’s reign no plays were in such 
favour as those of Beaumont and Fletcher, Far- 
quhar, and Shakespeare. Of all these, Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife was most followed. Every 
one knew Estifania and the Copper Captain by 
heart; but the judicious handling of Garrick 
and his competent assistants had gone over 
them ctl, and had pruned away whole 
scenes, had added others merely to connect 
or hasten the action, and had, in short, 
abolished all heaviness and old fashion. So 
with the Beaux Stratagem (how few have 
seen the humours of Archer and Scrub !); so 
with Ben Jonson’s Alchemist—a stock play. 


Such triumphs were these, that the players | 


were painted in their favourite characters, 
and engraved in mezzotint, and had their 
heads, like Lofty’s, stuck in the print- 
shops. Zoffary — second only to Hogarth— 
found profit in painting these theatrical scenes 
again and again; and his pictures of Abel 
Drugger and other characters—as accurate as 
photographs—show us that wonderful power 
of facial expression which was in vogue then, 
and which is now a lost art; part of which lost 
art also is the power of elaborating a character 
by pure acting and by-play and bearing— 
not by grotesque twist of mouth, grotesque 
clothes, and grotesque attitudes. Whose head 
is now stuck in the print-shops? What 
painter paints scenes from plays? What scene 
would be worth the painting ? 

There is one dramatic department of these 
old days, which, however, we will all willingly 
let die—the old farce. There our ancestors 
broke down, saving always in the instance of 
O’Keefe. Nothing more weary can be con- 
ceived than pieces of the pattern of No Song 
no Supper, The Turnpike Gate, and the like. 
The two-act arrangement made such a pro- 


traction and business of the “fun.” As well 


Observe, | 


'take your champagne in teaspoonfuls. Our mo- 
|dern farces are better—brisk, smart, rattling ; 
|though there is beginning to be a sameness in 
|the treatment. Our British nature never 
| grows tired of the one pattern. We have too 
}much of the cockney gentleman in the blue 
| coat and red check trousers, who takes lodg- 
lings and gets into wrong rooms. But this 
}order of things is, alas! not our own. We 
| have imported it from the Palais Royal—nursery 
| of all that is witty, sparkling. The transported 
|article, however, wants the bloom more than 
the expression of that unique theatre. 
| Another unfortunate hindrance to a healthy 
position for the stage is the fact that the London 
| theatres are now not theatres for London, but 
for the kingdom. The audiences who come to 
see a successful piece coming from every town, 
the piece is addressed to them. This is the 
|secret of the long “runs” of two and three 
| hundred nights, which are absolutely necessary 
| to let every one have an opportunity of seeing ; 
‘and the result is, that the people of the 
metropolis are shut out from their own theatres ; 
the same piece being always in the bills. But 
if we turn over a file of playbills of the last cen- 
tury, we shall see a different play every night ; 
'and thus the town had plenty of variety. Even 
| anew play did not run more than nine consecu- 
|tivenights. Thus the actors were practised and 
}encouraged too; for each had his fair chance. 
| Indeed, the arrangement at old Drury Lane, 
under Garrick’s management, was almost magni- 
ficent. A staff of the best actors and actresses, 
each a star—Clive, Pope, Young, King, Smith, 
Dexter, Woodward, Shuter—were maintained 
on the establishment. Each had his special 
play and special part, and each had his night 
in turn, while on off nights the best actors played 
subordinate parts. Thus there was an agree- 
| able change. 
| Welcome indeed now, though languishing, is 
|a class of play much in favour towards the end 
|of the last century—tHE Me topRaMa; good, 
| healthy melodramas, not softened down too much 
into mental emotion, but with strong and raw 
effects. Who would not relish the stirring and 
exciting CastLe or ANnpDALUsIA, with its bri- 
gands concealed under the castle in their private 
cavern, and the rich dresses, and SHIELD’s capi- 
tal music? Even now The Wolf holds its own, 
and is often trolled over the cheerful bowl : 

Locks, bolts, and bars soon fly asunder, 

Then to rifle, rob, and plunder ! 

Now sets ina cloud of a softer mystery—a spell 
of the supernatural—and the curtain rises on the 
CasTLe Spectre, by that famous professor of 
diablerie, whom his friend Byron would have 
given many a sugar-cane to have seen alive 
again. With such art is this piece con- 
structed, that there seems an air of nature and 
probability over the whole, and the measured 
progress over five acts led us on leisurely and 
without haste. There is a tranquil air of the 
supernatural over the whole. Were the Castle 
Spectre properly and sumptuously revived, it 
would be a most effective piece, even now ; 
but, unhappily, it is only a good play written 
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merely for dramatic effect and to excite 
the audience, and there being no “show 
part” in it to set off a particular actor, it 
will lie undisturbed on the shelf. Of the 
same school was the MILLER AnD HIs Mey, 
with its bandits, and a funny man-servant also, 
who, with his master, gets lost in a forest—yet 
the whole founded on a good notion. There is 
the wicked miller, Grindoff, with his procession 
of millers, each carrying a sack to the mill in 
the distance to Sir Henry Bishop’s excellent 
music, 

When the wind blo-o-ows, 

Then the mill go-o-oes ; 


and that mysterious quintet in the cottage, when 
the travellers are going to rest, “Stay! prithee, 
stay!” There were English composers then, 
who have gone out with the melodramas—men 
who wrote with a good distinct English style, 
which has held its own to this hour. It will 
be otherwise with the sham Italian, sham 
German, which now obtains. The Bleeding 
Nun, or Raymond and Agnes! another of 
the school, as good as a chapter of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. Forests and inns kept by landlords of 
bad character; these were the dregs our old 
melodramatists dearly loved to mix in their 
caldrons. How often with bated breath and 
the very sweetest sense of interest—all but 





loye—have we sat absorbed while this story } 


shifted before us! That was in the jacket days. 
Following down the succession, we have Te- 
keli, or the Siege of Montgatz — plenty of 


fighting—the hero concealed in a cask, and yet 


rather bold and noisy. Who has not a sneaking 
penchant for the dashing brigand chief in the 
splendid dress, velvet jacket, silver buttons, and 
peaked hat, so brave, so gallant, so accomplished, 
who has a joyous abandon and sam: tei 
that make him the darling of the innkeeper’s 
daughters—the brilliant Alessandro Masseroni ? 
There was but one brigand chief, and his name 
was more like Wallachio (Wallack, he was 
known by Aere) than Masseroni. What firings, 
what groupings along the stage cliffs and sloping 
hills !--what music here, also : 


Now morn is breaking, 
Slowly awaking! 


Mark the venerable Prince Bianchi, whose son 
has joined the brigands and “ spotted” his own 
father’s house as a “ crib” to be “cracked.” The 
royalist soldiers are very effective. This play is 
well suited to “officers and gentlemen.” I can 
recal a night of “ garrison amateur theatricals ” 
at a very large public theatre, with The 
Brigand underlined, Major Saddletree brought 
down specially to play the daring Alessandro. 
He had often done the part on small mess-room 
boards—bijou stages—but had never essayed his 
powers in the open country, the free stage, with 
money-takers at the doors. There was a great 
house, the play went on excellently, excepting the 
customary weakness about the knees, and diffi- 
culties about the disposal of hands. But every 
one agreed that Saddletree was excelling himselt. 
His “ Gentle Zitella” was encored rapturously. 
It drew on to the last scene where Ales- 


sandro is reconnoitring with a view to the 
pillage of his own father’s house—but he did not 
know of their near relationship—and finds him- 
self alone in his ancestral halls, or hall, rather. 
The audience had not so much as the dimmest 
conception that there were such near and dear 
ties between the bandit and the proprietor of the 
castle. Suddenly he lifts his eyes to a picture 
in a richly gilt frame which we all think will 
| elicit a professional remark, when, instead, we 
see Saddletree turn round, and hear him say 
promptly: “’Tis my mother!” The surprise— 
the almost startling character of this revelation 
—was too much, and a roar of hearty laughter 
from the whole house, sustained for many 
| minutes, showed how the audience were affected. 








OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE BATTLE OF VINEGAR HILL. 


' 

Iw April, 1798, there was scarcely a farmer’s 
| house where pretty Irish girls, with frightened 
glances at the windows, were not cutting up rolls 
| of innocent green ribbon into rebel codieien for 
| the hats of fathers, brothers, and lovers. There 
was scarcely a lonely moonlit bawn, or old Danish 
encampment, where wild striplings, armed with 
pikes, were not practising the right and left 
wheel, the rallying square, or the charge. Down 
| many a rough country lane, between the desolate 
'stone walls, cars were jolting with clatter- 
| ing loads of pike-handles. On many a mountain, 
{from Benabola to the Scalp of Wicklow, bon- 
| fires were heaping, and stern-faced men mutter- 
ing threats against the Protestants. In many 
a roadside chapel, behind bolted doors, grim- 
looking priests, with faces steeled to the work, 
were blessing half-naked, ragged, headstrong 
pikemen who were to begin the holy work 
and face the swinging yeomanry sabres twenty- 
four hours after. In dismal cabins, mere holes 
in the bank roofed with turf, or in hidden 
places between the deep chocolate-coloured 
trenches in the bogs, where the snipe whistled, 
and the wild cotton, ruffled white, many a rebel 
forged the pike-head, kissed the green ribbons, 
adjusted his talisman -against bullets, or said 
his Aves in supplication to the Virgin that he 
might be guarded from the yeomanry bayonets 
on the morrow. The Curragh of Kildare was 
dark with savage pikemen; on the Wicklow 
mountains they were gathering in force; 
Limerick was alight; even in Ulster and Down 
there was danger; but the central crater was 
Wexford, for there every third man was in 
arms against the red-coats. From the mouth of 
the Slaney to Enniscorthy, from Hook Head 
|to Dunbrody, the pikes were assembling, and 
| the green sashes waiting for the fiery signals. 

There is no doubt that, from 1796, the fears 
| of a French invasion had driven the government 
|to dangerous and oppressive severities. Re- 
| pression, and not reform, was Lord Camden’s 
primary principle. The Insurrection Act gave 
powers to any seven alarmed and tyrannical 








| magistrates to assume, after requisition, the 
| power of seizing, imprisoning, and sending to 
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the fleet, almost without trial, any persons 
found at unlawful assemblies. The yeomanry 
were savage, thievish, and insolent; beasts of 
burden were impressed for baggage transport, 
without regard to any private rights ; the billet- 
ing was shamefully abused; Habeas Corpus 
was suspended; arrests on secret informa- 
tion of spies were incessant ; and the seizure 
of arms was made a pretext for every variety 
of arrogant oppression. It is the last straw 
breaks the camel’s back, the Arab says, and 
here was a whole truss-full. 

In 1795, the year the first Orange lodge was 
formed, and the year before the yeomanry was 
organised, Napper Tandy had fled to avoid 


trial. Wolf Tone, a coachmaker’s son, and a mis- | 


chievous adventurer, had escaped to America. 
Dr. Jackson, an envoy from the French govern- 
ment, had been tried for high treason, and 
poisoned himselfin the dock. In 1796 the govern- 
ment was moved to fresh severities by the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of General Hoche, with fifteen 
sail-of-the-line, ten frigates, twenty-seven trans- 
ports, and fifteen thousand men, to land in 
Bantry Bay. In 1798, Lord Camden’s vigilance 
Was unremitting, and it was by his seizure of 
the chief conspirators in Dublin before the day 
fixed for the outbreak that the subsequent 
failure of the unfortunate rebellion must be 
mainly attributed. Mr. Reynolds, of Kilkea 
Castle, retired silk-manufacturer, betrayed 
the Leinster delegates, who, fifteen in number, 
were seized at the house of Oliver Bond, a 
woollendraper in Bridge-street, Dublin. Em- 
met, the son of a surgeon, afterwards hung 
for treason, was among the number. Tue 
leader of the United Irishmen, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, was also arrested on the Sth of 
May, at the house of Murphy, a featherman, 
in Thomas-street. He fought desperately with 
a dagger, inflicting mortal weende on a Cap- 
tain Ryan, and disembowelling another officer. 
Lord Edward was shot in the struggle by Major 
Sirr, and died a month after, of his wounds and 
mental irritation. These arrests, and those 
of the two Sheares, barristers, utterly discon- 
certed the rebels and disarranged all their 
plans. The police pursued the conspirators, and 
drove them to a hurried and premature insur- 
rection, which was trodden out in most places 
bit by bit. An attempt on the night of the 23rd 
of May was unsuccessful, Neilson, the leader, 
being captured bya jailer while reconnoitring. 
General Lake’s measures were prompt and firm. 
Strong pickets were placed on all the canal 
bridges, and militia regiments drawn up on 
St. Stephen’s Green, the garrison and yeomanry 
drums beat to arms, and all the alarm-nosts 
were instantly occupied. The country roads, 


9 
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cutlasses and pistols, who were to murder the 
lord-lieutenant, Lord Castlereagh, and the staff. 
There was no time to be lost. Every dingy 
yard and city garden was full of hidden arms, 
The yeomanry were half of them United Irish- 
men; the domestic servants, two-thirds spies, 
were preparing to murder their masters. The 
very lamplighters refused to light the lamps 
till forced at the point of the bayonet. The 
mountains from the Scalp in Wicklow to 
Mount Leinster in Wexford were bright with 
signal-fires, the increase or diminution of which 
were understood by the expectant rebels. 
General Lake issued a proclamation early on 
ithe 24th, requiring all the inhabitants of 
Dublin except certain privileged persons to 
| remain in their houses from nine o’clock at night 
| till five in the morning, under pain of punish- 
/ment. All persons who had registered arms 
| were to give in an inventory, to be filed at 
the town clerk’s office, and all persons who 
|had not registered their arms were required 
| to instantly deliver them up to the lord mayor 
| or some magistrate, on pain of being sent on 
| board the fleet without trial. Housekeepers 
were also required to place outside their doors 
a list of all tenants of the house, especially 
specifying strangers. 

On the night of the 23rd there were several 
partial risings. The Belfast mail was burned 
at Bantry, the Limerick mail was stopped on the 
Curragh, and the guard and coachmanmurdered; 
the Athlone coach was broken up at Lucan, and 
the Cork mail destroyed at Naas. At Rathfarn- 
ham, Lucan, Lusk, Collon, and Baltinglas, the 
rebels and yeomanry met, and in all cases the 
green cockades were repulsed. On the follow- 
ing day, Clane, Naas, Ballymore-Eustace, and 
Kilcullen were attacked. At Prosperous, a 
town seventeen miles from Dublin, forty men 
of the North Cork Militia and twenty Bri- 
tish Cavalry were surprised in their quarters, 
which were easily set on fire, the cellars being 
full of straw. ‘The screaming victims who 
leaped out of the windows were received on the 
pikes of the shouting rebels. 

Some headlong but undisciplined attacks on 
troops at Naas and Carlow were unsuccessful. 
On Saturday, the 26th of May, the flames 
broke out in Wexford. A bonfire lighted on 
the hill of Corrigrua was answered by another 
on Boulavogue. In the latter place the rebel 
leader was Father Murphy, a priest who had 
graduated at Seville. He was the son of a small 
farmer, and had been educated at the hedge- 
schoo. at Ferns. This man, of a savage de- 
termined disposition, began by burning every 
Protestant house in Kilcormick, and piking all 
the Protestants he could seize. It was said that 








alleys, gateways, stable-lanes, and byways 
of the Liberty were already swarming | 
with pikemen, lurking there ready at beat of 
rebel drum to rush out and intercept the yeo- | 
manry as they hurried to their rendezvous. | 
The mail-coaches were all to be stopped and | 
destroyed at a signal, the water supply of Dublin 
was to be cut off, the Custom House to be} 
seized, the Castle to be stormed by men with! 


the soldiers had burned the house and chapel 
of this man, and that he had vowed vengeance. 

The royalists, having dispersed a rebel camp 
with about three thousand men on a ridge of 
the Slieve Bridge Mountains, and afterwards 
burned two chapels and one hundred cabins, an 
attempt was next made to attack the rebel 
position on the hill of Ontart, two miles from 
Gorey. Colonel Foote pursuing an advantage 
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too recklessly, the rebels turned, and, incited by 
Father John, piked and shot the whole detach- 
ment (one hundred and five men), all but the 
lieutenant-colonel, a sergeant, and three pri- 
vates. The garrison of Gorer at once retreat- 
ing to Arklow, followed by a ‘crowd of terrified 
loyalists, Father John attacked the town of 
Enniscorthy on the 28th. 

This town is bisected by the river Slaney. 
The market-house, court, and the suburbs of 
Templeshannon and Drumgoold, are on the 
north side, at the foot of Vinegar Hill. Itis a| 
place of about five thousand inhabitants, and 
fies about twelve miles from Wexford, which is 
ninety-two miles from Dublin. The garrison 
consisted of about three hundred militia and 
yeomanry, and they formed on the bridge, and 
on Dufiry - gate - hill, upon the Carlow road, 
placing sergeants’ guards in the market-house 
and the old castle. The rebels adv anced, driving 
cattle and horses before them to break and 
distract the enemy’s fire, and at the same time 
oes. from behind the walls and hedges with 

teadiness and celerity. The insurgents being 
many of them good shots (Wexford abounding 
in water-fowl), the fire was as heavy as it was 
well directed. Falling back on the town 
under shelter of a charge of cavalry, the yeo- 
manry were now beset on every side, and 
were fired at from the windows. The rebels, re- 
pulsed at the bridge, forded the river out of reach 
of the musketry. The inhabitants setting fire to 


the houses in the neighbour rhood of the troops, 


the streets were so fullof smoke that they 

could not discern their ——— till they saw 
the charging pikes. flames from either 
side of the street met 7 an arch over the 
yeomen’s heads, singeing their hair, and 
burning the red plumes from their helmets 
and the tufts from their shakos. Making a 
great stand in the Market-house-square, the 
garrison was at last compelled to retreat to 
Wexford, as Enniscorthy was being gradually 
surrounded, and a night attack on their 
position seemed imminent. As the green flags, 
with the yellow harps biazoned on them, 
pressed fast into the town, the glare of the 
paula houses lit the yeomanry on the road 
to Wexford. The troopers carried before 
them, on their horses, the old people, the 
sick, the wounded, the women, and the chil- 
dren. Many ladies, wild with horror, waded 
the river Slaney with their children on their 
backs, and flew to the woods, where they were 
hunted for days after, as if they had been 
wolves. The Catholics of Enniscorthy, who 
had plied the rebels with whisky during the 
night, now welcomed them with screams of joy. 
They set fire to all the chief Protestant houses, 

dragging out the men and murdering them in 





the street before the eyes of their wives and 
children. By midnight, hundred and} 
seventy-eight houses, taverns, store-sheds, and | 
malt-houses had been reduced to ashes. Cellars 
were broken open by fanatics who drank them-| 
selves mad, shouting that no heretic should be} 
left alive in old Ireland. More than a hundred of | 
the infantry, militia, cavalry, not reckoning the! 


tour 


Protestant volunteers, fell in that day of street 
fighting ; while upwards of five hundred dead 
rebels strewed the fords, island, and banks of 
the Slaney and the entrances of the town. 
The next morning the Irish destroyed the 
church of Enniscorthy with ferocious ‘delight. 
They made bonfires of the organ, the pews, the 
communion-table and pulpit before the church 
door, and flung the Bibles and Prayers into the 
flames. They carried off the church bell on 
beams to Vinegar Hill, as an alarm-bell for the 
camp they were making there, and to beat the 
hours, 
Vinegar Hill, which rises beyond the last 
huts of Enniscorthy, is conical, with a 
gradual ascent from cultivated fields and 
strips of pasture and potato-land, divided by 
deep clay ditches, hedges, and loose stone 
walls. Oa the top of “the crater-like cone 
stood the enclosed ruins of a windmill, which 
was used as a prison for Protestants, and as a 
shamble for their executioners. Good roads 
wound round the base of the bill, and it com- 
manded the river Slaney. It was well chosen 
for guerilla troops, who could fight from wall to 
wall, and the fosses and trenches would be 
troublesome to cavalry and artillery. Father 
John intrenched it above and below, and on 
the top he placed batteries. Ten thousand pea- 
sants soon flocked to the rendezvous. A large 
garrison was placed in the town, with an officer’s 
guard, relieved every day from the hill. The 
glebe offices were used as storehouses for pro- 
visions and arms. Strong pickets, sentinels, 
and videttes were placed at the avenues leading 
to the town, and parties were sent out to bring 
in Protestant prisoners to be piked and shot 
during the daily parades in the camp. 
From ten to twenty priests attended 
insurgents, each of whom daily said 
at the head of his own column, and read 
the roll-call of his own p: wishioners, ex- 
horting them to extirpate heresy. Commis- 
saries, each with his retinue of ag me levied 
provisions fur the rebels. The farmers and 
neighbouring gentry sent cattle, beer, and 
wine to propitiate Father. John and the other 
chiefs. The hill was covered with rough tents of 
blankets, chintz bed-curtains, tablecloths, and 
window-curtains, part of the plunder of the 
town, thrown over poles bent into arches. The 
men slept on blankets round the fires, and, afraid 
of being robbed, lay on their stomachs, with 
their hats and shoes tied under their breasts 
The camp was a scene of drunken uproar, de- 
bauchery, and cruelty. While the stolen cattle 
were being killed and broiled in stewing-pans, 
some of the pikemen roasted on bayonets lar: ge 
pieces of meat with the hide still on, leaving the 
carcases to rot outside the tents. The bagpipes, 
fiddles, and fifes played night and day; the 
drunken men danced while the half-starved 
prisoners were being shot against the windmill 
walls, aud Father John and his brother field. 
officers were feasting outside their tents, under 
the green flag that waved on the top of the mill, 
The atrocities of the rebel executions (not 
that the yeomanry were less bloodthirsty) 


the 
mass 
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equalled those of the French Revolution. From | religion, which existed eight hundred years be- 
thirteen to fifteen Protestants were put to| fore yours began, you will see how these pike- 
death every morning, the executioners cross-| men will treat you unless there is a great 
ing themselves, and praying before they dis-| reformation in you.” 

charged their muskets. They tortured many| On the 14th of June, a poor woman, named 
prisoners—putting out their eyes and then starv- | Hall, went to the Vinegar Hill prison to see her 
ing them. They compelled Protestants to shoot | husband, who was shut up there. She forced 
each other. If a man was able to “prove| her way through the rebels, and found them 
himself a Christian” by saying Catholic prayers, | dragging his body by the heels, a mau with a 
they sometimes liberated him. Some men were | green sash on supermtending the execution. 
buried half alive, and in one or two cases even | As she knelt and took the body in her arms the 
then escaped and recovered. clouds thundered and lightened, on which the 

About five hundred persons, men of for- | rebels fell on their knees and blessed themselves. 
tune, justices, clergymen, merchants, farmers, | She said, “ God is angry at your act.” 
labourers, and mechanics, perished in these mas-| “No,” they replied, with an oath, “ God is 
sacres. Several scenes of great pathos occurred | sounding the horn of joy because an Orange- 
during these cruel trials in the camp. On the 30th | man is killed.” Upon this her husband, whom 
of May, William Neil, a farmer of Ballybrennen, {she had thought tary stretched out his feet, 
and his two sons, Henry and Bryan, were taken | turned to her, said faintly, “ Molly, my dear, 
to Vinegar Hill. Joseph Murphy, the leader of | take me from these people,” and expired. The 
the pikemen, swore that he would bring in no} body was black as if with lashes, and was 
more Orangemen unless they were put to death | pierced at the breast with a bullet. The rebels 
quicker. A conference was held, and the father | refused to let her take the body, and said, 
and two sons were, of course, instantly con-|if she was so fond of a dead husband, they 
demned. They first led out Bryan, who begged | would cut his body in pieces and fasten them to 
them to shoot him, and not to torture him with} her. There was an old man with a scythe, who 
pikes. One of the men said he should not die} used to go round the bodies after an execu- 
so easily, and struck him on the head with an|tion and strike on the head those who still 
adze ; as he reeled back, two thers stabbed him | breathed. Many were buried while still gasp- 
with spears, and a third then shoved the rest|ing. The rebels frequently pierced the bodies 
aside and shot the man. The father was then| with swords, or dragged them with shouts 
brought forward, and, soliciting to be shot, was | round the hill. Many of the prisoners were 
thrust on his knees and fired at by the exe-| shaved and pitch caps were mer on their 
cutioner three times. Father Roche, who at-| heads. Some were lashed with brass wire (this 
tended the execution, then ordered the man | mode of torture was fashionable recently in Ja- 
who fired to try if his piece would go off in the | maica, but it was not the negroes who used it). 
air. On its doing so, Father Roche liberated | As the Protestants grew scarcer, the rebels used 
the farmer, imputing his escape to Divine Pro-| slower tortures. A favourite cruelty of theirs 
vidence. Another of Neil’s sons was burnt by} was to put a wedge-shaped stone in a Pro- 
the rebels in a barn, with two or three hundred | testant’s mouth, and then to stamp on the 
other Protestant prisoners, at Scullabogue. broader end. 

Another day, John Mooney, a doctor’s ser-| Father John Murphy was a bold, light-com- 
vant, was dragged out of the mill and placed be- | plexioned man of about forty-five. He was 
side a row of sixteen dead men. Brien, the execu- | not very tall, but well made, strong, and agile. 
tioner, according to custom, desired him to turn | He was very passionate, and when in a rage 
his back. Mooney refused, saying he was not | was savage as a mad tiger. He wore pistols 
afraid to face a bullet; and seeing the execu-|in a cross-belt over his vestment, and carried 
tioner was ragged, took off his coat, waistcoat, |a pix, oil for extreme unction, and a crucifix 
and hat, gave them to him for his trouble, tell-|in his pocket. Thomas Dixon, another Wex- 
ing him to come nearer and do the business | ford chieftain, was the son of a publican, who 
properly. The ruffian, struck with his courage, | had first been a tanner and then the master of a 
swore it was a proof of his innocence, and he | merchant-vessel. His wife was even more savage 
would have nothing to do with him. On this, | and relentless than himself. There were also 
Murtagh Brien, alias Kane, a savage wretch, | gentlemen among the rebel generals. John Col- 
rose from his knees (for he was praying), and | clough was an amiable and excellent man, who 
presenting his blunderbuss, insisted on shoot- protested against all excesses. Mr. Grogan, of 
ing the heretic ; but Brien interfered, threat- | Johnstown Castle, another chief, was an old in- 
ened to blow out the brains of any man who| firm man, who had been three times high sheriff. 
even attempted to injure Mooney, and dis-} The rebel governor of Wexford, Keogh, was a 
missed the prisoner. | half-pay captain, who had served with credit in 

The men in the camp used to cry out to the | America. Another leader, who bitterly repented 
prisoners, “There will be soon but one religion having joined so bloodthirsty a set of patriots, 
on the face of the earth. This is the handiwork | was Beauchamp Bagnal Harvey, of Bargay 
of God, for Father John Murphy catches red-hot | Castle, an eccentric and good-natured barrister 
bullets in his hand. We tell you a priest can | —thin, shambling, short, with features cramped 
bring a lighted candle out of a pail of water.” | with the small-pox, and a gay tremulous voice. 
The priests also reviled them. ‘“ You sons of | Father Clinch, another of the priests most active 
Belial,” they said, “that withstood our holy! in urging on the troops — in selling them 
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scapulars to protect from lead and steel, was a 
burly man, of huge stature, who rode a large 
white horse, and wore a scimetar, with a broad 
cross-belt, and a pair of long horse-pistols. 

While the camp was being organised, and 
Vinegar Hill was Shee soaked with Protestant 
blood, Wexford had been seized by the in- 
surgents, and a provisional government esta- 
blished. The rebels had already shown a desire 
to imitate the French Jacobins by dancing round 
a tree of liberty at Enniscorthy, by openly com- 
paring two of their leaders to Santerre and 
Marat, and by singing semi-French songs with 
the chorus of “ Viva-la.” The chief Wexford 
Protestants were seized, and thrust into a sloop 
in the harbour, the town jail, and the market- 
house. Murder soon commenced. 

On the morning of the 19th of June, Thomas 
Dixon, the rebel captain, rode to the jail door, 
and swore loudly that by sunset not a prisoner 
should be left alive, nor a soul left to tell the 
tale. Soon after the town bell rang, and the 


drums beat to arms to assemble the pikemen | 


who were to march to the Three Rocks against 
General Morris’s brigade. That same evening 
Dixon assembled his men, and hoisting a black 
flag, which had on one side a large blood-red 
cross, and on the other the initials M.W.S. 
(“ Murder Without Sin”), signifying it was no 
sin to murder a Protestant, led the prisoners 
to the bridge where they were to be executed. 
Each batch was preceded by a black flag, some 
drummers and fifers, and was escorted by a 
strong guard of pikemen. The mob consisted 
of more women than men, and they shouted at 
the death of each victim. 
putting them to death was this: Two rebels 
pushed their pikes into the prisoner’s breast, and 
two into his back. They then lifted him up 
writhing in torture, held him suspended till he 
died, and then threw him over the parapet into 
the water. Some Protestants, however, saved 
themselves by going through Roman Catholic 
ceremonies, or repeating the Ave Maria. 

While the massacre was proceeding, a rebel 
captain besought the popish bishop, who was 
“aa sipping his wine after dinner, to save the 
prisoners. The bishop replied that it was no 
affair of his—the people must be gratified, and 
requested the captain to sit down and take a 
glass of wine. ‘The captain, however, indig- 
iantly refused, and took his leave. When about 
ninety-seven victims had already suffered, Roche 
came galloping into the town and ordered the 
drums to beat to arms, as Vinegar Hill was 
nearly surrounded by the king’s troops, and 
every man was wanted in the camp. At this 
very moment the bridge was drenched with 
blood, and blood was streaming down the pikes 
of the four executioners, who had a man aloft 
struggling on their spears. When the ill-news 
arrived, the assassins hurried off, leaving three 
prisoners to be led back to the jail. Dixon, 
returning, ordered more Protestants from the 
jail, prison-ship, and market-house to be 
murdered in batches of from ten to twenty. 
Six Protestants out of ten had been im- 


paled, when Father Corrin came running up 


lto save the 


residue. Finding all his argu- 
ments useless, the priest at length took off his 
hat, and desired the murderers to kneel down 
with him and pray for the souls of the poor pri- 
soners before they put them to death. Having 
got them in this attitude, he said: 

“Now pray to God to have mercy on your 
own souls, and teach you to show that kindness 
towards these men which you expect from 
Him in the hour of death and in the day of 
judgment.” 

He then rose and led the Protestants back to 
prison unopposed. The massacre ceased about 
eight o’clock in the evening; out of forty-eight 
in the market-house, only nineteen had escaped. 

In the mean time, the camp on Vinegar Hill 





The usual manner of | 


was gradually being surrounded by General-Lake 
| with infantry, militia, and cavalry. A vast mob 
| of Shanavests, Caravats, United Irishmen, White 
| Boys, and Peep o’ Day Boys, were occupied 
| in murdering prisoners, dancing, drilling, feast- 
| ing, and praying, within sound of the big bell 
stolen from Enniscorthy. Father Murphy, the 
| tigerish priest, was there in his vestments and 
cross-belt, and Father Clinch, the giant, on 
the bony white horse. There were thirteen 
| guns, the largest a six-pounder, on the hill, and 
many carts full of shot. The rebels also used 
round stones tnd hard clay balls instead of iron 
or lead, and manufactured a rough kind of gun- 
powder that lost its force after a few days. 
Their pieces they fired with lighted sods of turf 
and wisps of straw. 

Even at the moment that Vinegar Hill was 
surrounded, the rebels continued their cruelties. 
Flying parties were continually bringing in fresh 
| victims to be shot, piked, or slashed with 
|scythes outside the windmill wall; men still 
| alive were thrown into marl-pits or hurled into 

burning houses. Catholics shot their oldest 
neighbours and friends who had sought shelter in 
their lofts or pigsties. The houses of the gentry 
| were wre y night by men who, covered 
with feather-beds as shields, drove in the doors 
and windows with sledge-hammers. Often the 
rebels were repulsed by the desperate fire kept 
up by Protestants driven to desPiir, and fighting 
for their wives and children. In one horrible in- 
stance a beautiful girl was shot in mere wanton- 
ness and thrown intoa shallow grave, her golden 
hair remaining outside the earth and blowing 
to and fro for days, till some rebels in pity gave 
the mangled body a more complete interment. 

The war had become a religious war. There 
was fear on the one side, and hatred on the 
other. The Protestant yeomanry plundered and 
burnt houses with or without reason. They 
flogged and shot any one they met, and often 
on the most unreasonable suspicions. They 
hung and burnt the rebels by scores when- 
ever they had an opportunity. The Hessians 
in particular were as cruel as mercenaries 
generally are. They repeated in Ireland the 
atrocities which had before rendered their name 
detestable in Scotland and in America. The 
volunteers were brutal, and hardly less ferocious 
in their cruel retaliations. 








The rebels under the green flag on the windmill, 
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° . ° . { a 
little conscious how soon and with what terrible | were, that General Dundas and General Loftus 


certainty the lion’s paw was about to come down 
upon them, still entertained the most extrava- 
gant hopes. The burly vociferating priests, 


who urged them to sweep Ireland free of 


heretics, and sold them Gospels to preserve 
them from sword and bullet, kept them blind to 
all sense of danger, assured them that three 
hundred thousand pikemen would soon be- 
leaguer Dublin, and that twenty thousand 
French blue-coats were on the point of landing 
at Bantry to drive out the English, and plant 
the green flag on Dublin Castle. Father 
Murphy was to lead them to glory; Father 
Roche was to shout “Erin-go-bragh” at the 
lord-lieutenant’s table; Garret Byrne and his 
men were to camp in the Phenix Park, and 
swing General Lake on the highest gibbet. 

Father Clinch would catch the Protestant bullets 

in his hand, and give them to the boys to pepper 
the red-coats with. Viva- la! No more sing- t 


4 


ing “ Croppies lie down” in he retic barracks ; 
no more aie sa ee Water” at fox-hunting 
dinners. It was death or liberty now; Ireland 


for the Irish, and the heretics to their own hot 
quarters. Nota soul with the “black drop” in 
him should remain alive. So yelled the half- 
naked thousands in the windmill camp outside 
Enniscorthy. 

Meanwhile, and with terrible precision, the 


Ninth Dragoons and Hompeschs’s Hussars 
closed round the swarming ant-hill. On the one 


side were half-naked, hairy-chested, yelling 
peasants, with scythes, hay-knives, scrapers, 
currying-knives, adzes, old rusty bayonets fixed 
on poles, or spears sharpened into swords, 
and armed with hooks; on the other, the stiff 
firm Fencibles, the militia, and the stout, clumsy 
yeomanry cavalry, moving like automatons with 
mathematical accuracy, sabres in a line, pig- 
tails in a row, cartouche-boxes level as a die. 
The rebels had muskets, and could skirmish, 
and détour, and extend, and contract their 
lines ; but they could not fire volleys, and, being 
ignorant of artillery practice, they could neither 
point their light guns with accuracy, nor keep up 
a steady, continuous fusillade. Their artillery- 
men were generally prisoners not to be de- 
pended upon, and they had taken no care to 
drill henmien or to preserve discipline. They 
were furious in the attack, and, like most of the 
Celtic races, desponding after repulse. At 
bay, behind stone walls and hedges, in defiles, 
or on the mountain-side, they were dangerous ; 
but even against a single brigade of a regular 
army they were no more to be dreaded than a 
mob of mischievous boys. Crowded in masses 
of thousands, with no great mind to direct 
oe to inspire them with confidence, with 
no real leader, and scattered into ae de- 
tachments, they could neither attack with sue- 
cess nor rally when broken. Not the horsewhip 
of Father Murphy nor the pistol-shots of Father 
Clinch could reduce to pots those once-routed 
masses in the huge frieze great-coats. 


On the 16th of June, General Lake resolved 


to relieve Wexford and "Enniscorthy, and rescue 
the royalist prisoners. 


The general’s orders 


should unite forces at Carnew, while Gene- 
ral Johnson and Sir James Duif should drive 
the rebels from Carrickbyrne Hill, and taking 
a position near Old Ross, patrol the coun- 
try towards the Black Stair Mountain. Sir 
Charles Asgill was to occupy Gore’s Bridge, 
Borris, and Graigenamena; General Moore was 
to land at Ballyhack Ferry, and unite with Gene- 
ral Johnson at Foulkes’s Mill. In the mean time, 
the gun-boats and armed vessels were to enter 
Wexford harbour to assist in the attack on the 
town; and the gun-boats from Waterford were 
to support General Moore and his corps at 
Clonisher. The columns of attack consisted of por- 
tions of the Dublin, County Sligo, Royal Meath, 
and Roscommon Militia, the $9th Regiment of 
Foot, the Suffolk Fencible Infantry, the Sth 
battalion of the 60th Regiment, the Ist bat- 
talion Light Infantry, and the 4th Light Bat- 
talion; while the base of the hill was to be 
secured and swept by the 9th Dragoons, - 
Dunlavin Yeomanry Cavalry, and Hompeschs 
Hussars. The Irish Royal Artillery were also to 
co-operate with howitzers. 

The columns of attack reported themselves 
on the evening of the 20th as in readiness for 
the advance at daybreak. Two brigades were, 
however, missing—General Moore’s (subse- 
quently the hero of Corunna) and General 
Needham’s. On his march to Taghena, Moore 
had been attacked near Foulkes’s Mull, had 
driven back the rebels who assailed his cannon 
at a bridge, and followed them into Wex- 
ford. As for Needham, fearful of surprise in 
the deep covered ways, and embarrassed with 
four hundred carts full of military supplies, he 
arrived too late to join in the attack on the hill; 
which could not be delayed, as the rebels were 
threatening to send reinforcements to Ennis- 
corthy, which was being stormed by Johnson’s 
brigade. 

About seven o’clock on the 21st of June the 
great bell of the windmill beat out its alarm. 
Sir James Duff and the red-coats were advancing 
by the Ferns road, General Johnson having re- 
ported his arrival on the opposite side of the 
Slaney, near Enniscorthy. General Loftus and 
his light infantry supported either flank of 
Dutf’s brigade as he ae up the bill under 
a shower of howitzers. The men in the frieze 
coats grasped their pikes and meathata and 
waited grimly behind thei ‘ir brass guns and the 


high clay banks round the windmill; along 
the south-east ridge of the hill the rebe!s 
yelled and beat their drums. Many of them 


wore the brass-plated and red-tufted shakos 
and the helmets of murdered yeomanry and 
militia. General Loftus then took a narrow road 
to the left, diverging from the main one, and oe- 
cupied a greeu knoll in a small field enclosed 
with stone walls. He rapidly broke gaps in the 
wall, the artillerymen, unlimbering the guns 
from the horses, lifted them over one by one, and 
opened fire on the lower ranks of the enemy 
—a double forest of pikes—mowing down ne: uly 
a hundred with the first shower of grape-shot. 
At the same time, with colours flying cal drums 
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beating, Generals Lake, Dundas, and Wilford, 
flanked by Colonel Campbell’s light infantry, 
charged up the bill on the south-east side, while 
Johnson’s brigade mounted from Enniscorthy, 
bayonets gleaming and plumes in a line. 

In vain Father Murphy’s horsewhip and 
Father Clinch’s brandished scimitar; in vain 
priestly hands waving to heaven with crucifix 
and breviary ; in vain consecrated scapular and 
endless benedictions. The cannon flashed out 
fitfully, but could not stop the swarming red- 
coats. Pikemen lined the hedges and walls 
one after the other with the true Irish courage, 
and fought from dyke to dyke. ‘The fire was 
hot and fast, and the rebels fought with despair 
till they fell dead in the trenches, or were thrust 
back with bayonets over the broken walls. 
agile barefooted stripling leaped and ran faster 
than the cavalry horses, and were so tenacious 
of life that the soldiers swore they withstood 


tives, along miles of country road bleeding me 
were crawling over bog and fen to die in lone 
corners, under stone walls, and in bramble 
coverts. The green flag was down at last from 
the windmill. The great bell was dinted with 
cannon-balls, 

As for Father Clinch, on the big white horse, 
the Earl of Roden chased him for a mile, received 


| his fire, and then shot him in the neck. An officer 


The | 


bullets through the lungs, and cuiting their | 
| was hanged the same day, his head fixed on the 


heads off only ha!f killed them. 

The night before General Johnson 
been attacked by the rebels, who had advanced 
in close columns from Enniscorthy, covered by 
swarms of sharpshooters, and had driven them 
back to the supporting columns which had halted 
on an eminence where the general commanded 
them. The peasants were astonishedat the shells, 
and much terrified at the scattering fragments 
and the carnage that they occasioned. ‘“‘ They 
spit fire on us,” they cried. “We can stand 
anything but those guns that fire twice.” 
Whenever the round-shot plunged into the 
face of the hill, the rebels scrambled for them, 
shouting and laughing. At last a shell from a 
howitzer dropped, and fifty of these frieze coats 


had 


| muck, 


were fighting for it, when it burst and scat- | 


} 


tered death among them. 


This was the night before the general attack. | 
At daybreak, Johnson, forced the rebels from the | 
height, hedge by hedge, back into Enniscorthy. | 


After halting an hour, to allow the attack on 


the hill to employ the main body of the enemy, | 


the general pushed his columns into the town. 
The rebels made a stubborn resistance, the pike- 
men fighting for every street, and the fire being 
hot from every window; every yard and alley 
was contended for. One rush of pikemen cap- 


tured a six-pounder in the square before thie | 
| twenty figured as leaders in the rebel camps, 


court-house, but it was instantly retaken, and the 
bridge swept of the rebels. The light infantry 
hesitating to scale the hill, Johnson calied on 
the County of Dublin regiment to do the work, 


on which they gave three cheers, and, led on by | 
Colonel Vesey and Lord Blaney, pressed up the | 
steep hill-side, reaching it as the other columns | 
crowned it, and pushed the great scattered host | 


of grey-coats back headlong over the brow. 

The day was lost to Father Murphy’s army. 
The men with the talisman scapulars were 
falling by twenties under the sabre and the 


bayonet ; wigs, pikes, swords, muskets, bat- | 


tered hats, and torn great-coats strewed the 
hill. The great host had melted in a thaw of 
terror. 
the section of the hill left open by Need- 


Ss 
ham’s 


The rebels were in full retreat down | 


| 


riding up, gave the giant priest the coup de 
grace. He had his vestments in his pocket, be- 
sides forty guineas, a gold watch, and a snuff- box. 

Soon after this rout, Bagnal Harvey and many 
other rebel leaders were hung, and Father John 
Murphy was taken prisoner at an alehouse. 
When he was brought before the general’s 
aide-de-camp, he struck a fierce blow with his 
fist at Major Hail, who had irritated him by 
some question. In his pocket were found some 
letters from Wexford ladies, begging him to save 
the lives of their husbands and relations. He 


market-house at Tullow, and his body burned. 

Three of the chief leaders were gibbeted on 
Vinegar Hill, near the windmill. Their bodies 
were, from feelings of compassion, hidden in 
large pitched sacks. The rebellion was now all 
but stamped out. In August, General Humbert 
and twelve hundred French landed at Castlebar, 
but they were driven to surrender at Ballina- 
From that time the rebels became mere 
wandering thieves, hunted down, and burnt out 
wherever they could be met with in arms. 

So ended an unhappy and useless rebellion, 
which cost several thousand lives, and left the 
Irish less free than it had found them. 

Persons who had opportunities of watching 
is disastrous outbreak have left on record 
or two deductions which are not uninte- 
ing. It was found that the village bullies, 
famous for their prowess with the shillelagh, 
were by no means in the front ranks in the 
various engagements, while the quiet steady 
men distinguished themselves by great bravery. 
It was also notice: while the fanatic 
and stricter Catholics were often cruel, treache- 
rous, and unrelenting, the rakes and drunken 
scapegraces were frequently generous and merci- 
ful. Of the two thousand Irish priests, it 
should in justice be mentioned that less than 


, 


th 
one 


rest 


that 


and that, in spite of al the cruelties and atroci- 
ties, outrages on women were very rare during 
the whole rebellion. 





FREDDY’S AUNT. 

“You are the luckiest fellow in the world, 
Freddy,” said I, flinging back a letter, with 
that smile of sour congratulation which greets a 
friend’s good fortune. 


* One of them,” 


said. Freddy, modestly, 
crumpling up the letter, and stuffing its enclo- 
sure—a bank-bill for three hundred pounds— 
into his waistcoat - pocket with provoking in- 
difference. 

* At what do you return this model relative 








absence. Pistols were flashing at fugi-| 
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of yours in your income-tax >” I asked, spite- 
fully. 
“You have probably noticed, from time to 


time, acknowledgments on the part of the finan- 


cial executive,” said Freddy, “of supposed 
arrears of that impost ?” 
“Regarding them as pleasant fictions, in- 


tended simply to vary the stern monotony of 


official returns, I never thought of one of them 
as originating with you.” 
‘Right, my friend,” said Freddy. “If the 





income-tax of these conscientious citizens be in 


arrear, they are rogues, if not,idiots. I flatter 





myself I am neither. I silently accept the go 
the gods, by the hand of Miss Sympleson, pri 
vide me, and, I assure you, a thousand a year 
(she nds me in that) is no bad addition to my 


litt] af eT ” 
litie proltesslonai Income. 





‘Which must be at least double that sum,” 
said I, with an envious glance at the corpulent 
briefs that covered the office table. 

* About,” replied Freddy “Or. say turee 


hundred more. I’m doing very fairly.” 

* Ahem!” said I. “ Your aunt must be de- 
lighted at your success ?” 

“* My dear fellow,” exclaimed Freddy, “ she 
doesn’t know it. i would not have her en- 
lightened, for the world.” 

“ That is, net for a thousand a year ?” 11 
tered. 

Fred was a good fellow, and an old friend, 
but there was something in the aspect of his 
character now suddenly presenting itself that 
did not harmonise with old impressions. It 
seemed as if my friend had insulted himself, and 
I felt inclined to ask him what he meant by it. 

“She is a very peculis wr woman, that aunt of 
mine,” resumed Freddy * liberal of advice, 
(which is rare 


I should deprive the : kind soul of the two master 
pleasures of her solitary life, were I to let her 
into the secret that I want neither her counsel 


nor her cash.” 
“Tt is very kind of you. And it is satisf: 
to see that, in this case least, virt 


iC- 
to 3 
brings its own reward.” 

*Come,” said Fred, ingenuously, “I won’t 
take more credit than I deserve. Let it be a 
warning to yo Us young man, to avoid duplicity 
even for the worthiest ends, when I confess 
that, from t tacitly acknowledging the accepta- 
bility of my aunt’s donatfns, Lha ive drifted into 
the of courting, nay, sir, of de- 
manding 

*T am sorry t 

yomily y. al | 
0. 33 


4 ypu } 
vory ue 


“dex ~ euilt 
them.” 


nol 


) hear it, Bullingh: um,” said I, 
would not hear thine enemy 


eli say 
S A 
S 


“Tweak his nose, if you should,” said Fred. 


hos 


**He couldn’t know it, except from myself or 
you. 
by-the-by, if, at any time, a few hundreds—— 
replied. 
its 


Fou, I know, will be close as Wax, an id, 
23 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Bullinghatn,” I 
“Tf, as you observe, I resemble ‘ wax’ 
cousistency, I don’t in its malleability. 
source of those few hundreds is too pollu 

to—___==” 
“ec Be osh ! ! 
laughing heartily. 


as 


- 





Your grandmother!” said Freddy, 


“Now look, George, my. 


| 
| boy. 


| 





and | 
of mone y to enforce the same. Fr figment produced a che que for five hundred— 


| 
F 





Tell me, what could I do? My dear 
aunt has a pe assion for giving counsel.” 

“ Feeing it, you mean,’ * said I. 

“Ha, ha! And the more intricate and per- 
plexing the question, the better she is ple ase d. 
You can understand that a life like mine offers 
few situations of romantic difficulty. Conse- 
quently, the tightness of the incident market 


| has more than once compelled me to resort to 


the realm of fiction for a mysterious entangle- 
ment, a picturesque anxiety, a dramatic tempta- 
tion, or so. You probably were not aware that 
I was offered the lend of a Mexican princess, 
with a dowry of ten thousand million milreas (a 
milrea is about the hundredth part of a shilling, 
but my aunt wouldn’t know that), on condition 
that 1 should wear the massive nose-ring dis- 
tinctive of the connexions of blood-royal.” 

ne you forgot to mention the circumstance to 
me,” I said, dryly. “I thought that the go- 
vernment of Mexico was repub——” 

“So did I,” said Freddy, “‘ till I had occasion 
to establish the empire. Perhaps you never 
heard that the late Duke of Wellington, when 
appealed to as to who should succeed to the 
woolsack, in the event of a sudden vacancy, 
plied, in his eurt manner, ‘ Fred _ lingham. 

‘No; certainly I never did,” I said, emphi 
cally. 

“ Nor I,” rejoined Fred. 

“But, eh! Surely these are 

“ Pretty stiff,’ said Fred, with perfect 
ness. “ Well, they are. But my aunt was 
equal to them. I give you my honour that on 
neither of these occasions was I actuated by any 
avaricious motive. You may see that they offer 
no apparent pretext for a present. But my 
aunt is as ingenious as myself. The marriage 


Te- 
> 


*T only said it.” 


BE) 





the largest I had ever received. ‘ Never,’ wrote 
the dear old lady, ‘never may I live to see your 
nose—my nose, | may call it—the Bullingham 
nose—dishonoured with the barbarous trinket 
that is to accompany this girl’s hand! Reject 
the savage’s proposal. While I have a shilling, 
you shall share it.’ 

“You took the cheque ?” 

“Of course I did,” said Freddy. “The 
second case produced only two hundred. My 
aunt entirely coincided in the duke’s opinion, 
and, thinking I might require a few new law- 
books bearing on the duties of the wools: 
such, perhaps, as the 


“iky 
Lord Chancellor’s Pocket 
Companion, the Judgment Dictionary, Chan- 
cery in a Nutshell, &c., kindly enclosed the 
amount I have named. I have been engaged to 
be married to several young ladies of consider- 
able personal beauty, but limited means. 
thing, however, invariably interposed to prevent 
our union, and, in each instance, my aunt posi- 
tively refused to take back the presents she had 
made me. ‘The greatest stroke I ever “made, 
sir, was this: 1 invented an expedition to the 
Spanish Main, with the view of recovering trea- 
sures of great value, hidden, ages ago, by the 
buccaneers. This required capital, and my aunt 
had to sell out stock to about five thousand 
pounds. The ship foundered, and the project 


Some- 
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with it. Altogether, I must have made—let me 
see” (he took a little book from his drawer)— 
“hem—hem—fifteen—seven—last three—yes— 
just sixteen thousand pounds !” 

I started up. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, seriously, that 
you have kept this money ?” 

“T have kept it, and made a good deal by 
it,” said Freddy, laughing. 

“Then you ought to be heartily ashamed of 
yourself,” I said. “Come, Freddy, you are 
joking with me, as an old friend may; but you 
would be sorry to have me put faith in your 
assertion that you have actually obtained this 
amount of money from your kind old relative 
by false representations ?” 

“Tam not joking. I wish you to believe it, 
every word,” replied Freddy, with a slightly 
heightened colour. 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said I, “ and to 
prove it, I shall wish you good morning. I have 
not at all enjoyed this conversation. I have 
known your kind confiding aunt since I was an 
urchin at school. I know, almost as well as 
yourself, the condition of her affairs, and that 
what I cannot but cali the misbestowal of a 
thousand a year out of fifteen hundred must be 
severely felt in her liberal household. I am not 
a censor of any man’s morals, but I have my 
own opinions of the fair and honourable, and 
what you have revealed to me, Bullingham, gives 
me pain that I do not care to conceal.” 

“*Capitally delivered, my dear fellow,” said 
the incorrigible Fred. “I am sorry your 
audience was so small. To be candid, it does 
appear rather a roguish piece of business ; still, 
necessity has no law, and ¥ 

‘* Law has no necessity,” said I, with a stern 
smile, “‘ which makes the matter worse. Good 
morning.” 

“Oh, come, if you take it in ¢hat way,” said 
Fred, “good morning. Still, if at any time a 
few Mh i 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘Gentleman wishes to see you, sir,” said the 
clerk, putting in his head. 

** His name ?” 

* Mr. Suckham Drye, sir.” 

“Ina moment. George, you must wait and 
see this fellow. He’s a character. He knows 
my aunt, in whom you take so kind an inte- 
rest.” 

The last words changed my intention. 
down. The visitor was shown in. 

Mr. Suckham Drye had a countenance some- 
what resembling that of a bull-terrier, at the 
moment that animal fastens on the lip of his 
ponderous foe, and is exerting all his energies 
to prevent being shaken into the air. His teeth 
appeared to close inward, like those of a shark, 
and he hada habit of drawing his breath through 
them, when closed, that suggested the idea of 
exhausting, to the last drop, something that 
afforded him the keenest pleasure. 

“Ha, Suckham, glad to see you,” said my 
friend. “Mr. Hartwell —Mr. Drye. Well, 
Suckham, anything new ?” 

“ Fifty things at least,” said Mr. Drye. And 








I sat 


| he produced a huge packet of papers. ‘“ Good, 
| bad, and indifferent, you know.” 

“Stick to the first, my boy,” said Freddy. 
“Time’s precious. George, 1 want you to 
attend to this. My friend Drye, though pos- 
| sessed of sufficient wealth for his own moderate 
| wants, is never weary of enriching others. He 
|carries in his pocket, at this instant, twenty 
| millions sterling, ready to bestow upon you, or 
| any one who will submit to his able guidance.” 
| “It is an amusement to me, sir,” said Mr. 
| Drye, smilingly explaming. ~-Wearied of the 
| vicissitudes of commercial life, I have retired 
| on my little competence, and now merely utilise 
| the business experience of many years for the 
| benefit of any fellow-being who feels disposed, 
like young Norval’s prudent father, to ‘ increase 
his store.’ ” 

“ Such, I appreliend, are not difficult to find.” 

“ Well—no, sir,” said Mr. Drye, in a manner 
that seemed to intimate there might be consi- 
derable doubt about the matter. “ The facilities 
for making money are, at present, so absurdly 
great, that, really, those only who, for elevated 
reasons, prefer being poor, need remain so. 
Here, for example, are half a dozen projects, 
placed altogether beyond the province of failure, 


which need nothing but two or three good 
working men—and—and a few more share- 
holders—to realise a couple of millions prolit 
the first twelvemonth. Here’s another, on a 
larger scale—tunnel under Irish Channel— 
branch to Douglas, Isle of Man. Another— 
gas company, for supplying Bryumeewea and 


Liantydidldwlyrg — little local thing —a toy. 

Ha! here’s the thing I should recommend, and 

to which your good aunt, Miss Sympleson 

has “ 
“ Ha! 
eagerly. 

‘* Not yet,” returned Mr. Drye, 

* A word from you might, I think 

° > . ~ . ° 

“TI dare say it might,” said Freddy, “ but it 





subscribed?” exclaimed Freddy, 


sigmincauliy. 








won’t. Come, come; you’ve done enough for 
h Suckham. Let her alone. She can’t 
‘dl to have her fortune made. It would 
her.” : 
Well—just fifty of the Submarine Tun- 


nels 

“Not one. The scheme’s a bubble.” 

“7 admit there are engineering difficulties— 
impossibilities, if you like; but what has that to 
do with the spec ?” 

“T tell you, Drye, it’s no go. I must pro- 
tect my aunt’s interests,” said Freddy, with a 
virtuous air, that made me smile. 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Drye. “I shall, at all 
events, use what influence J possess over Miss 
Sympleson, not to lose this great opportunity.” 
He laughed and rubbed his hands, certain of 
success. 

Bullingham seemed uneasy. After a pause: 

“T tell you what, Suckham,” he said, “if 
you are determined to benefit the family, let 
me be the party this time. Give me your word 
of honour not to trouble my aunt about this 
rubb—this submarine thing—and I will take 
fifty shares myself, and a seat at your board.” 
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“Two hawks,” I thought, “fighting for a 


half-plucked pigeon.” 


Mr. Drye caught at the proposal, and, putting | 


his papers together, prepared to depart. 

Heartily disgusted with what I had heard, I 
had already moved towards the door. Fred 
winked to me to remain, but I persisted, and, 
rather piqued, he accompanied me to the door. 

“ What d’ye think of him ?” whispered Fred. 
* A humbug, eh ?” 

“A trifle worse, I should say. Has he had 
any previous dealings with Miss Sympleson ?” 

“Many,” replied Freddy. ‘“ But, I wished 
you to understand that I x 

“ Have nothing to do with that. 
lieve it. Your friend is waiting 
morning.” 

* Oh, well, if éiu¢ is the tune, good morning,” 
said Freddy ; and, turning on his heel, rejoined 
his confidant. 

Few things in the course of my life had caused 
me so much regret and annoyance as the con- 
versation I have related. It is bad enough to 
find that one’s estimate of a friend’s character 
has been immeasurably too generous; but to 
convict that friend, on his own confession, of 
the systematic robbery (it was nothing less) of 
another friend, was distressing in the last de- 
gree. It so happened that, almost from the 
cradle, Miss Sympleson had shown herself one 
of my kindest and most attached friends. My 
boyhood had been literally starred with her 
gifts and benefits. In return, I loved the gentle- 
hearted lady, and, though I did not invariably 
adopt the advice it was her passion to impart, 
delighted in her society, and the only serious 
misunderstanding that had ever risen between 
us was caused by my positive refusal to accept 
(as a man) money-presents from one on whom 
I had no claim on the score of relationship. 

Now, what was I todo? Must I allow the 
good simple creature to fall a prey to the insa- 
tiate harpy of avarice, represented by Mr. Suck- 
ham Drye and my much-altered friend? As 
for the latter, I could not realise his share in it 
at all. Prosperity, that engenders selfishness, 
and the inborn love of gain, these together 
seemed to have effected this mortifying trans- 
formation, andturned an honourable, high-souled, 
generous man into a grasping knave. Yet 
what right had I to interfere? In what manner 
could 1 set my kind old friend on her guard 
against her own nephew? After much cogita- 
tion, I resolved to let things, for the present, 
take their course, determined only that, shoul 





I quite be- 
you. Good 


ld 
an opportunity unexpectedly occur, Miss Sym- 
leson should hear of something decidedly to 
- advantage ! 

The opportunity never did present itself. A 
few weeks after my interview with Bullingham, 
the somewhat unsettled current of my life took 
the direction of Australia, and fully five years 
elapsed before I again set foot on English earth. 

During this interval, I had not whollylost sight 
of the doings of my friends at home. I had 
more than one letter from Miss Sympleson, 
dated from some new residence, containing many 
well-timed suggestions as to the produce and 





| sale of wool and other colonial matters. As 
|for Fred Bullingham, I noticed that he was 
steadily improving in practice and position. He 
| had entered parliament, was likely to be attor- 
| ney-general, and it seemed far from impossible 
| that the (imaginary) suggestion of the late Duke 

of Wellington, as to his fitness for the woolsack, 
| might be put to the test ! 

Nor was I entirely without information con- 
cerning Mr. Suckham Drye. His name was pro- 
| minently mentioned in financial reports, gene- 
| rally as st schemes of majestic propor- 
| tions, which rose to a lofty premium, and were 
| then suddenly missing from the list of kindred 
undertakings. Among these, the St. George’s 
Channel and Isle of Man Submarme, Limited, 
shone conspicuous, and I was attributing its 
unusual longevity and strength of constitution 
to my friend Bullingham’s acceptance of a seat 
in its direction, when, one fatal day, the shares, 
after a feverish struggle to touch a premium of 
sixty-five, fell, as if exhausted by the effort, to 
twenty, fourteen, five, twelve discount. The 
rest was silence, excepting a single reappear- 
ance in a winding- (sheet, [ was aboutto say) 
up form, comprising disclosures of such a na- 
ture, as regarded Mr. Suckham Drye, that I was 
not at all surprised to read that that gentleman 
had been unable, from severe indisposition, to 
| attend the meeting. 

I landed at Liverpool, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted voyage, aud, before proceeding to Lon- 
| don, went into Cheshire to pay a hasty visit to 
the family of a friend I had left in Australia. 
They were gentle, friendly people, not in affluent 
circumstances, but evidently the leaders, not 
to say benefactors, of the little village-cirele in 
which they passed their calm existence. 

At each of the three meals of which I partook 
with the family of Myrtle Grove, I happened to 
observe that, before anybody else was helped, a 
plateful of whatever was choicest was yy 
| with some solicitude, and despatched by the 
hands of the tidy maid-servant to “ Mrs. Thomp- 
son.” Probably (I thought) some invalid mem- 
ber of the household. It was satisfactory, 
however, to remark that the appetite of the 
suffering lady was yet robust, the viands sup- 
plied being amply sufficient for two! 

My hostess seemed to think some explana- 
| tion necessary, for, on the last occasion, she 
turned to me and said : 

“ We have been much interested in a new 
neighbour of ours, who has, like ourselves, a 
dear relation or friend in Australia. We have 
taken advantage of that circumstance to tighten 
the bonds of acquaintance and close neighbour- 
hood; for Mrs. Thompson is a charming old 
lady, and is, we greatly fear, in want almost of 
the necessaries of life. She is lame, moreover, 
antl never moves out of the humble lodging in 
which she resides, except upon the arm of a 
faithful old servant who lived with her in (as 
she has hinted) far more prosperous days. But 
she is good enough to allow us to assist her 
| housekeeping, and her own kind heart enables 
| her fully to comprehend the satisfaction it 

affords us.” 
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“ Alas!” thought I, “that Myrtle Groves are 
few!” 

On the morrow, I bade farewell to my friends, 
and was just passing the outskirts of the plea- 
sant village, when I noticed two figures, one of 
them stooping and emaciated, leaning heavily 
upon the arm of the other, scarcely younger, 
though far more vigorous, than herself. Mrs. 
Thompson and servant, was my conclusion. 

The latter seated her mistress, tenderly, in a 
rustic seat under some elms, which appeared to 
be the limit of their walk, placed a book and 
some knitting beside her, and then strolled 
slowly on, examining the hedge-side flowers. 

As I presently passed the old lady, I could 
observe but too distinctly the marks of fallen 
gentility in her dress, &e. Her head was bowed 
down, and her white shrunken hands clasped 
together on her lap. There was one ring on 
her finger—no wedding-ring—a ring of blue 
enamel, with a little cross of brilliants. A vague 
remembrance shot across me, as if I had seen 
that ring before. I turned suddenly, and caugit 
a portion of the sitter’s profile. Could it be? 
But then “Mrs. Thompson!” I hesitated. 

The servant, still wandering on, was just 
turning the angle of the road. If the lady were 
indeed Miss Sympleson, ¢ha¢ must be Christine ! 
I hastened on, passed her, and glanced back. 
Christine it was! 

She uttered a cry, and ran towards me. 

“Oh, Master H.,” she had always called me 
“master,” “is it you? Have you seen her? 
Did she know you ?” 

The poor woman was trembling with agita- 
tion. soothed her, made her sit down under 
the trees, and drew from her the whole of the 
distressing story, which may be re-told in a very 
few words. 

The grasp of Mr. Suckham Drye had gradu- 
ally tightened upon my too-confiding friend, 
until the whole of her means, beyond what might 
have been obtained by Bullingham, were ab- 
sorbed in one or other of his abortive schemes. 


Awakened at last to her position, poor Miss | 


Sympleson was induced by this man, who still 
retained his extraordinary influence over her, to 
seek to retrieve her losses by investing every 
shilling that remained to her in the St. George’s 
Channel, &c., Company, whose shares were rising 
every hour. This was the death-blow. The 
bubble burst. Miss Sympleson was a beggar. 

But what, I asked, could induce her nephew 
to stand coolly by, and allow this swindling 
vagabond, whose character he perfectly under- 
stood, to work the ruin of his kind relative ? 

Christine shook her head. With a little 
pressing, she confessed her belief that there 
was little to choose between those two “ gen- 
tlemen.” Without being formally admitted to 
her mistress’s confidence in such matters, the 
faithful servant knew enough to convince her 
that Bullingham had secured at least one-half 
of his aunt’s property. 

But had he done zothing? Was I to under- 
stand that he had abandoned his benefactress to 
her fate? Had he made no provision for her 
at all? 


| Not one halfpenny. It was possible he might 
not be fully aware of her destitute condition. 
After the great shock, Miss Sympleson had 
written one letter, entreating that advice she, 
poor thing, had been hitherto so prompt to 
bestow. But no answer came, and the pride of 
the poor lady revolting against any further 
appeal to one so much her debtor, she came to 
the resolution to retire under an assumed name 
into some cheap neighbourhood, and there pa- 
tiently await the change that time and sorrow 
were rapidly working in her feeble frame. They 
had means to pay for lodging, but nothing more 
—and their food was furnished by their gene- 
rous neighbours of Myrtle Grove. 

I had hardly patience to hear her to an end, 
so eager was I to hasten to my dear old 
friend. But Christine warned me that her pre- 
sent state of health would not admit of sudden 
surprises ; and, with reluctance, I was prevailed 
upon to proceed at once to London, and defer 
my interview with her until I had afforded 
her base relative one more chance of redeem- 
ing, in some poor measure, the wrong he had 
done. 

My heart swelled as I tcok out my well-filled 
pocket-book, and forced upon Christine a por- 
tion, infinitesimally small, of the debt I owed 
her generous mistress. So we parted. 

The very next day saw me assailing the door 
of the eminent counsel in Lincoln’s Inn, and re- 
questing an immediate interview. 

The clerk disappeared, and returned with an 
answer that Mr. Bullingham had revisited his 
chambers that day for the first time, and was 
much fatigued, but would see me. 

Mr. Bullingham had been ill? He had—both 
abroad (at Nice) and at home—for several 
months. I strode in. 

Freddy was lying upon a couch, almost the 
shadow of his former self; but he assured me 
he was recovering, and that his physician stipu- 
lated but for a few weeks’ longer abstinence 
from work. 

“T shall be glad indeed to be at it again,” he 
}added. “This has been a terrible check in the 
| race, and I am at present nowhere. I have suf- 
| fered both in purse and position, while you, you 
| lucky fellow, have been shearing the golden 
fleece of Australia, like a thousand Jasons rolled 
into one.” 

“I cannot see that yor have much reason to 
complain, Bullingham,” I replied. ‘“ There is a 
| certain kind of sheep bred in English pastures, 
| both easy and profitable to shear. You can, 
perhaps, guess to what I refer.” 
|" «Til be hanged if I can, though,” said Fred. 
|“ Sheep? What sheep? Clients ?” 

* Aunts,” said I, quietly, “and simple-minded 
folk, who follow their affections rather than 
| their judgment. Have you seen much of your 
| friend Suckham Drye of late ?” 
| * Suck—ha, ha, ha!” and he broke into a 

roar of laughter. “ Zia¢ rascal ? You remember 
him? No, no; I haven’t seen him these— 
| years !” 
* You have split with him?” 
* ¢ Split !’” repeated Bullingham, colouring. 
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“Tdon’t quite understand you. The fellow 
you are so good as to assign me as a friend has 
been in fifty blackguard messes within these two 
years; and, for aught I know, may be at this 
moment in Newgate.” 

“ For swindling your aunt ?” 

“ Aunt again! What do you mean, old 
fellow? Yes, he did humbug my poor aunt, to 
some extent, I fear. Perhaps that was one rea- 
son for his gradually relieving me of his ac- 
quaintance. But what you have said has sug- 
gested something to me. Will you help me to 
find out this dear aunt of mine, of whom you 
speak so often ?” 

“You don’t know ? 
her letter ?” 

“ Letter ! 
wildered. 

“Then, as you’re a man, Freddy, you don’t 
know that Miss Sympleson is 2g 

* What ?” 

“ Ruined. 

“ St — starving,” 
forehead. 

“ Starving, but for the charity of strangers.” 

“ What—what is this?” he gasped. 

I told him all. 

He was much moved, while I was speaking, 
but calm as usual, towards the end. When I 
had finished, he got up, and selecting a tin box 
from several on a shelf, placed it before him 
on the table. It was lettered “ M. 8. 8.” 

* T am going to tell you a story,” he said. 

“From those manuscripts?” I asked, un- 
easily, for the box was large and deep. 

“They are not manuscripts,” said Freddy. 
“These are my aunt’s initialk—Mary Scrym- 
geour Sympleson. Don’t grumble, old fellow. 
If you had listened to something I was on the 
pot of saying, in these chambers, five years 
ago, both of us might have been spared some 
pain. Listen. 

“ More than twenty years ago, that respect- 
able miscreant, Suckham Drye, first established 
over my aunt an influence it has been the task 
of my life to counteract. Overcome it I could 
not. All that remained to me was to neutralise, 
as far as might be, the evil it might occasion. 
Experience convinced me that, so long as any 
means remained at her command, my aunt would 
be persuadable to use them in accordance with 
the advice of this man, Drye, in preference to 
any other human being. She hated the maz, as 
far as so sweet a nature might—but she had an 
almost fanatical reliance on his financial judg- 
ment, and adopted his recommendations like 
the decrees of fate. 

“There seemed but one course to follow. I 
adopted it. Her habit of making me pecuniary 
presents suggested my plan. I accepted, | 
courted them in every possible manner —I 
forced myself to falsehood. In short, I stopped 


You did not receive 


When? Never,” said Fred, be- 


Starving !” 
the blood rushed to his 





at nothing, hoping so to diminish my aunt’s 


resources, that, in merest prudence, she would 
refrain from further speculation. I obtained— 
rescued, I may call it—in all, let me see, 
now : 

He opened the box, and took out a 
book. 

“Yes; just 
pounds 

“ Thirty-two thousand # 

“ With the interest—yes. Thus stands the 
account: I received from her, in all, twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. Every shilling, 
the accruing interest also, has been well in- 
vested, and the lady you describe as ruined and 
starving (my poor kind soul!) is richer than she 
was previous to her acquaintance with Suck- 
ham Drye. She has sixteen hundred a year, 
sir, and five hundred and fifty pounds balance 
unemployed, which shall be placed to an account 
that shall be opened in her name, at Coutts’s, 
this day.” 

* My dear Freddy——” 

“ Yes—dear Freddy! Now, old boy, as 
penalty for thinking your friend could be such 
a scoundrel, you shall do me a service.” 

** Name it, and see.” 

“Go at once to my dear aunt—I see you 
know where she is—and explain to her, care- 
fully and gently, all that has passed. Take her 
papers with you, and my love and blessing 
beside. That miscreant, Drye, deceived me. He 
promised—you heard him—to spare her in the 
matter of the Submarine swindle, and it was 
that that ruined her. Happily, I can repay him. 
He’s a witness for our opponents in a case in 
which I am retained. If I don’t turn the 
villain inside out, may I never wear horsehair 
again !” 

Freddy kept his word. Mr. Suckham Drye, 
forced to relate his own biography before a 
crowded court, compromised himself so seriously, 
that, save in the criminal dock, he is not likely 
to be seen again in public. 

Kind Miss Sympleson is well and happy. 
gives less advice than formerly, be though 
open-handed as ever, takes such reasonable care 
of her money, that Freddy is likely to receive 
back, in due time, more than the fortune h 
saved, at some cost of conscience, from the 
clutches of Mr. Suckham Drye. 
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ASTHMA—CHRONIC BRONCHITIS—COUGHS. 


In averting attacks of Asthma, and mitigating the symptoms of this distressing 
malady, the peculiar anti-spasmodic properties of Dr. DE Joncu’s Light- Brown 
Cod Liver Oil have been remarkably manifested. 

Dr. pe Joneu’s Oil has also been prescribed with marked and unvarying 
success in the treatment of Chronic Bronchitis, Dry Cough, and Humid or Waider 


Cough. 
Ié effectually corrects the morbid action and deposits of the mucous surfaces 
of the throat and bronchial tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which pro- 
vokes frequent and prolonged coughing. 
The actual benefit derived in a most severe case of chronic cough and laryn- 

geal irritation is thus conclusively stated by ArTuuR CripLanD, Esq., M.R.C.S. :— 

“ The effeet of Dr. pk Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil on myself in the latter stage of hooping cough 
was remarkable. I suffered from excessive irritation of the larynx; consequen tly, I was greatly 
reduced in strength and appearance, and quite unable to attend to my professional duties. It 
occurred to me that the Oil which I was frequently prese ribing would ber icefit my own case; F pa 
after taking it a few days, its good effect commenced, and at the end of six weeks I regaine od m 
usual health and strength, and had entirely lest the laryngeal irritatic u, W whicl h was of a m st 
harassin® and feartully distressing character. , 

“It is therefore with mach pleasure I beg to add my testimony to the excellent results 
attendant on Dr. DE JoNGH’s Oil.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


From innumerable medical and scientifie opinions of the highest character in commen- 
dation of Dr. be Joneu’s Liaut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLI FTE, 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, Phy cian to the British Em 
*T consider Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod “TI have frequently prescril« 
Liver O#1 to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create | Light-Brown Cod L iver. Oil, and I have ev: 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value,” to be satistied with its beneficial and salutary elects.” 





1 D: *, DE JONGH’S 
eason 


Dr. LETHEBY, Dr, LANKESTER, F.RS., 
[edical Officer of } ape and Chief Analyst to the Coroner for Central Middlesex. 
City of "London, TI consider that the purity of t Oilis secured 
**Tn all cases I have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Light- in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of good a Chemist and intellixen al ian as Dr. 
properties, among whic th the presence of cholaic DE JONGH, who has also written the "be Medical 
compounds, and of iodine in a state of organic com- reatise on the Oil with w rade th T am “iin ened. 
bination, are the most remarkable. It is, I believe, Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 


universally acknowledved that this oil "has great guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I regards geunineness aud medicinal efficacy.” 
I , t=] > J 


have no doubt of its being § a pure and unadulterated nena sap 
ebiaie & r > 
article, Dr. GRANVILLE, F.B.S., 
Author of the “‘Spas ef Germany.” 
2 Dr. LAWRANOE, “Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonan’s 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. Licght-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 

“T invariably pre: scribe Dr. pg Jonecu’s Cod Live 1 effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured th: that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
I am recommending a genuine artic le, and not ; too often consequent on the administration of the 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of | pale Oil.” 


this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” a 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq. F.R.O.8., 
Dr. BARLOW, Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital 

Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. “For several years past I have been in the habit 

“T have frequently recommended persons consult- of prescribing Dr. pg Joncu’s Licht-Brown Cod 

ing me to make use of Dr. DE Jonen s Cod Liver Oil. Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious 

I have been well satisfied with its e Trects,and believe | than other varieties of the same medicine which I 

it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in | have also employed with a view to test their relative 
whieh the use of that substance is indicated.” } superiority.” 








DR, DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, Js.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN PCSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CAUTION.—Beware of unprinciplod attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations 
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Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pz Jonen’s Oil so 
much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical 
Profession, and an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus con- 
cisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

III.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves 
the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be 
immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

.VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more 
economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pz Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience:— ~ 

_ “I can take Dr. DE Jonen’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little incon- 
venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has 
caused an improvement.of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, 
as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pk JonGn’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we 
possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 

Dr. Hitcuman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump- 
tion, and Author of “A Manual of Phthisis,” observes :— 

_ “Having extensively prescribed Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of EMACcIATION, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in DeBriiry and DIskAsEs OF THE CHEST.” ; 

[For further Select Medical Opinions see-other side. 
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LIST OF NEW.WORKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 





The JANUARY Number (price 2s.) of 
The Fortnightly Review. 
Edited by JoHN Mortev. 
. FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the 
EDITOR. 
. CHILD’S SONG IN WINTER. By Atcernon C. SWINBURNE. 
. A STUDY IN HINDUISM. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
. THE WHITE ROSE. Chapters L—V. By WuytTe MELVILLE. 
. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RITUALISM. By J. C. Morison, 
. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IX. By Watrer 
BaGEHOT. 
CAUSERIES. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Life of Holbein. 


3y RatpH N. Wornum. Author of “The Epochs of Painting,” &c. 
With Portrait and Numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 315. 6d. 
| Ready. 


Church Embroidery, Ancient and 
Modern. 


With numerous Examples. By Anastasta Dotpy, Fcap. 4to. tos. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
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Up and Down the London Streets. 


By Mark Lemon. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. [Reaay. 


Studies in Conduct: Short Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


By the Author of “ Modern Characteristics.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 


Owen Meredith’s Poetical Works. 


First Volume of a New Edition, containing “Clytemnestra, and Poems 
Lyrical and Descriptive.” Fcap. 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Nights in the Harem. 


By EmMELINE Lott. Formerly Governess to H.H. the Viceroy of 
Egypt. Author of “ Harem Life in Egypt and Turkey.” 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. [fn February. 


The Gay Science. 


Essays towards a Science of Criticism. By E. S. Dattas. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 28s. 


** We congratulate Mr. Dallas on having written two most interesting volumes on a subject 
which in less accomplished hands might have become dry and uninteresting. He has attained 
this attractiveness by a thorough understanding of the topic of which he has undertaken to 
treat, by the liveliness and transparency of his style, and by the number and felicity of 
illustrations, both original and selected, with which he has adorned his text. No person 
possessed of ordinary powers of thought can take up this book without being deeply interested 
in it, nor can they avoid carrying away from it many valuable subjects of meditation.” — Times. 

“It would be impossible, excepting by means of a large variety of extracts, to do justice to 
the abundant knowledge and the acuteness of observation which these volumes exhibit upon all 
kinds of subjects. As to the common character of dulness and difficulty attributed to philo- 
sophical works, it would be the last of which the reader could think, In handling his hardest 
themes, the author writes with a freedom and even a boldness of illustration which never 
suffers the interest to weary. The masterly dissertation with which the second volume closes 
upon the intellectual movement of our time is one, for example, not only interesting in itself, 
but full of instruetive suggestion, quite independently of any theories of art.”—Daily News, 
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Polynesian Reminiscences ; 
OR, LIFE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


By W. T. Pritcuarp, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., formerly H.M. Consul at 
Samoa and Fiji. With Illustrations, and a Preface by Dr. Seemann. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“‘ Extracts might be multiplied to any extent from this entertaining book, but a sufficient 
number have already been given to attract, we are sure, many readers. We have no doubt the 
book will obtain a wide circulation.” —Atheneum. 

“ Dr. Seemann vouches for the fact that Mr, Pritchard's pages are ‘ among the most trust- 
worthy and valuable that have as yet issued from the London press,’ and he requests that all 
deficiencies may be put down to his own account... .. ..We shall only say, without settling 
the principle upon which praise and blame are to be apportioned, that on the whole the result 
is a really interesting book.” —Saturday Review, 


The Vegetable World. 
By Louis Ficurer. Translated from the French. With 471 Illus- 
trations, drawn chiefly from Nature, by M. Faquet. Demy 8vo. 
205. 

‘*M. Louis Figuier has written a comprehensive ‘Histoire des Plantes,’ which (without 
depreciating other elementary works) aims at giving the essential facts and principles of botany, 
without overloading them with minor details... .. ..Of this interesting work we have now a 
version, ‘The Vegetable World,’ from the spirited publishers who last year gave us ‘ The 
World before the Deluge.’ A more welcome gift-book can hardly be conceived for givers 
possessed of moderate means: a portly volume, handsome without and full within, excellently 
and lavishly illustrated, with luxurious paper and legible type, copiously treating of a subject 
which interests young and old, rich and poor—a book which may be read again, and referred 
to, after the first burst of curiosity is satisfied,”—All the Year Round. 


The Wield taiore the Deluge. 


By Louis Ficurer. With 233 Illustrations. Corrected from the Fifth 
French Edition. Seconp EpitTion. Revised and enlarged by 
H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of England and 
Wales. Demy. 16s. 

“‘ We find in the new edition of ‘ The World before the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand 
gilt Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as a gift to intellectual and earnestly-inquiring 
students. Some inaccuracies in the first edition have been corrected, and much new matter 
added, under the able editing of Mr. Bristow.”—Atheneum, 








The Prince of the Fair Family. 


A FAIRY TALE. 
By MRS. S. C. HALL. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. M. Ward, R.A., Mrs. E. M. Ward, 


Noel Paton, R.S.A., Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allen, W. J. 
Coleman, &c. 125. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Idalia. 


A Romance. By Ourpa. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. [Zhis day. 





John Thorpe’s Marriage. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo. [ Zhis day. 


Vittoria. 


By GeorGE MEREDITH. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. [ Ready. 


Played Out. 


By ANNIE THomas. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 

‘¢Miss Thomas, by the steady practice of vivisection, has added to her own scientific 
knowledge, and can therefore add to ours, and she has taken unusual pains to add... .. .. Other 
authors could have drawn Mrs. Petherton. We are not sure that others could have drawn 
Kate Lethbridge, could have limned every turn of her head and emotion of her heart with the 
patient, loving, and acid accuracy displayed in the three volumes of ‘Played Out.’ Mrs, 
Petherton, with her contempt for her husband, and reverence for rank, and indifference to truth, 
and contemptuous love for her sisters, and snaky viragoism, would alone make a good story; 
and she is very inferior, both s in conception and execution, to the affectionate, truthful, daring 
little high-caste flirt, Kate Lethbridge.”—Spectator. 


Gemma. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


“ Mr, Adolphus Trollope again gives us one of his novels of Italian private life ot the present 
day. The descriptions of the city of Siena—of the country around—of Savona, the desolate 
town of the Maremma—are wonderfully graphic, and bear witness to their having been done 
from the life by one who has lived in the places and loved them. The scene in the great 
church of Savona is brought vividly before the reader, who will not easily shake off the 
impression it produces... ....We would recommend the reader to learn for himself the 
unravelling of the plot and the final result, The story will repay perusal, and the interest 
increases us it proc eeds,””—Atheneum. 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. 
3y CHARLES READE. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. Second Edition. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce ‘Griffith Gaunt’ a noble, though somewhat rugged, 
poem in prose.”—ASpectator. 


‘Mr, Charles Reade is another prolific author; but his latest work, ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ is his 
masterpiece.’ — Times, 
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Cradock Nowell: 


A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 
By R. D. BLackmore. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


“¢Cradock Nowell’ is a clever novel, decidedly original in style and mode of treatment ; it 
is amusing too, and the reader who once fairly enters upon it will hardly fail to res d it 
through.” —Athenaum, 


Aunt Margaret's Trouble. 


By a New Writer. Post 8vo. 


“It 1s a charming book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious and 
elaborate kind. In the first work of a new and young writer we have to consider, not « ly 
the ability it displays or more remotely indicates, but also the cast of mind shown in the work. 
Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love and the slan gy talk of fast men .. .... we know at 
once what manner of author we have to deal with. But if the book be sweet and seeded mf as 
this is, we know then that, whatever may be the strength or weakness of the future, we shall 
never be revolted by licentiousness or shocked by coarseness... .... We shall at leas t he ive 
pure work and decent, and sorrow gently touched, and sinfulness dealt with as sinfulness 
should be dealt with in lite—tenderly and yet abhorrently,”—Saturday Review, 





Sweet Seventeen; a Home and Colonial 


Story. 
By ArTHuR Locker. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. Second Edition. 


“We think we can promise those readers who are satiated with crime, and who feel that 
the newspapers supply heartrending incidents enough, without having such incidents repeated 
in the pages of fiction,—we think we can promise such people that they will meet with very 
good company in the novel now before us... .. .. The book is written throughout in a tone of 
subdued humour.”— Times. 
“Mr. Locker captivates the imagination of his pontens with scenes alike humorous and - 
innocent. Instead of making them endure his characters by raising a morbid curiosity as 
to the sequel and result of a startling commencenx he leads them to enjoy his story by 
inspiring them with personal interest in its characters. From first to last the book is fresh 
with nature and unconstrained pleasantry.”— Atheneum. 









A Prodigy : 


A TALE OF MUSIC. 
3y H. F. Cuorzey. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


“Tn our opinion, Mr. Chorley’s last work is decidedly his best, is more natural in thought, ® 
more ripe in scholarship, more genial and more attractive, than anything we have yet 
welcomed from his pen. The plot of ‘A Prodigy’ is sufliciently intricate and mysterious for 
even these days of sensation, and is worked out with all the ability of a master of the art of 
story-telling. It is unnecessary to say that in all those parts where music is the theme—and 
they are, of course, many—the subject receives the treatment we have a right to expect from 
one of the soundest and most trenchant musical critics of the day.”—Court “Journal, 
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Life and Times of Francois-Marie Arouet, 
calling himself Voltaire. 
By FRANCIS ESPINASSE. 


Vol. I. From his Birth to his Arrival in England, 1694—1726. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. [ Zhis day. 
























RE-ISSUE AND CONTINUATION OF 
ENGLISH WRITERS. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 














Vol. I. Part I. Price 12s. 


The Celts and Anglo-Saxons. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE FOUR 
PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. [ Ready, 














Vol. I. Part II. Price ros. 





From the Conquest to Chaucer. 


Each Part is indexed Separately. The two Parts may also be had in 
One thick Volume, with an Index, which completes the account of 
English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Lan- 
guage, or of THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. [ Ready. 












Vol. II. Part I. 


From Chaucer to Dunbar. 
[Zn February. 






En Avant, Messieurs! 
BEING A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. 
By the Rev. G. H. D. Matutas, M.A. Fcap., 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poetical 


’ Works. 


With a Portrait. Seventh edition, complete. In 5 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 
, 305. 





5. 
y. ‘ 
Aurora Leigh. 
A Poem in Nine Books. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Included in Vol. V. of the Complete Edition, and sold separately. 
Last Poems, Poems Before Congress, the Greek Christian 
Poets and the English Poets, 
Included in Vol. IV. of the Complete Edition, and sold separately. 
A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 
With a New Portrait, and an Engraving of Casa Guidi. Crown 8vo, 
tos. 6d. 
*,* The Seventh Edition of the Complete Works in § Vols, contains the whole of 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 
Robert Browning’s Poetical Works. 
Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Fcap. 22s. 6d. With a Photographic 

1 Portrait. 
f 
™ . > + 
; Robert Browning's Dramatis Persone. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Poems of Robert 


Browning. 
Fcap. 8vo. 65. 


Henry Taylor's Plays and Poems. 


Collected Edition. 3 Vols. 16s. 
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History of Friedrich the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. 


By THomas CARLYLE. 


With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition. In 6 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
20s. each. 


Uniform Edition a Mr. Carlyle’s Works. 


Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo. Price 6s. per Volume. 
1. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 Vols. ras. 
2. OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 
Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Vols. 18s. 
{ LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. Vel & 
‘| LIFE OF SCHILLER. . r 
4. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Vols. 


24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. oe 

5: { HERO WORSHIP. a 

6. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. 65. 

{ere VoL 6 

7-\ PAST AND PRESENT. f 7 °° 

8. TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 

9. WILHELM MEISTER. By Gornue. A Translation. In 2 


Vols, 12s. 


The Epochs of Painting: 

A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times 
and many Places. By RaLpH NICHOLSON WoRNuM, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 208. 


“ The work is a valuable one, and the professional artist or amateur lover of painting will 
find in it much to set him thinking, whether in the way of agreement or dissent.’’—London 
Review. 

‘* Although Mr. Wornum styles his present performance a biographical and critical essay on 
painting and painters, it is really an elaborate, though general, survey of the history of art 
from the earliest to the latest periods,.. ....Mr. Wornum prides himself upon the value he 
has imparted to his treatment of the subject, by the care he has bestowed upon the collection 
and verification of dates. He does himself less than justice if he wishes us to believe that the 
highest merit of his book is to be found in this direction of inquiry.. .. .. We know no book 
of the class which can be read with less fatigue than this one.’— Atheneum. 





The Characteristics of Styles: 


An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. In 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, With very many Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 8s, 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


Original Editions of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's Works. 


. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 22s. 
. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour 


and ‘Puiz.’ 8vo. ai. 1s. 


. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Puiz.’ 8vo. 


1/, Is. 


. SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.’ A New Edition. With 40 Illustrations 


by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 8vo. Ii, 18. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by ‘Puiz.’ 8vo. 
ri, Is, 


DOMBEY AND SON. With 4o Illustrations by ‘Puiz.’ 8vo. 
Cloth. 4/, Is. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz,’ 


8vo. Cloth, 1. rs. 


. BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Puiz.’ 8vo. Cloth. 


rl. Is. 


. LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations by ‘Puiz.’ 8vo. 


Cloth. 1, Is. 


. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by ‘ Puiz.’ 


8vo. 9s. 


. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by 


GEORGE CATTERMOLE and H, K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 


. BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 


78 Illustrations by G, CATTERMOLE and H, K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s, 


. OLIVER TWIST; cr, the Parish Boy’s Progress. [Illustrated by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Third Edition. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 11. 5s. 


. OLIVER TWIST. 1 Vol. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. rus. 
. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. New and Cheaper Edition. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus STONE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


. CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New and Cheaper 


Edition, With Illustrations by Marcus Stone, Post vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


. HARD TIMES. Small 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 
. THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 


Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


. AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo. 1/. Is. 


. CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 55. 
. CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap. 


8vo. Cloth. 53s. 


. THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 55. 
. THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 


Cloth. 58. 


4. THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 


With Hlustrations, Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 72. 6d, 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's ‘Works. 


Beautifully printed in Post 8vo., and carefully revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 
























1. PICKWICK PAPERS . ‘ . 43 Illustrations 2 vols. 16s. 
2. NicHoLas NICKLEBY . . 40 ditto 2 vols. 16s. 
3- MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . . 40 ditto 2 vols. 16s, 
4. DoMBEY AND SON . ; . 40 ditto 2 vols, 16s, 
5. Davip COPPERFIELD. . 40 ditto 2 vols. 16s, 
6. BLEAK House ‘ . . 40 ditto 2 vols. 16s, 
7. LittLeE Dorrit. 40 ditto 2 vols. 16s, 
3 Ss , 

8. Ou Curiosiry Suor_ ond 36 ditto 2 vols. 16s. 

. D rr 

> Re RAS wk THO os se 2 vols. 16 
10. SKETCHES BY Boz . , - 40 ditto rvol. 8s. 
11. OLIVER TWIST ; ‘ . 24 ditto tvol. 8s. 
12. CHRISTMAS BOoKs. : . 17 ditto tvol. 8s. 
13. A TALE oF Two CITIES . 16 ditto rvol. 8s, 
14. GREAT EXPECTATIONS . . 8 ditto rvol. 8s. 
15. PICTURES FROM ITALY and . 

. AMERICAN NOTES } 8 ditto rvol. 8s. 






CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap and Uniform Edition. 


Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo., cloth, with Frontispieces. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. II 








People’s Edition of Mr. Dickens's 
Works. 


Handsomely printed, in Crown 8vo., with Frontispieces, and bound in Green Paper 
Boards. Price 2s. per Volume. 


Already Published. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS , ‘ : . 4 ; . 2-vols. 
NIcHOLAS NICKLEBY . ; ‘ ‘ . 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE and REPRINTED ‘PrEces ; ; ‘ . 2 vols. 
OLIVER TwIsT ; ; ; ; : ; , : . reve 
CHRISTMAS Books ° ‘ : : ; £5 
THE OLp Curtosity SHOP and HARD TIMES ; : . 2 vols, 
DoMBEY AND SON ; ; : A ; ; : . 2 vols. 
Davip COPPERFIELD. ; : ; ; ‘ P . 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; i . 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY Boz. ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ; . vol. 
A TALE OF Two CITIES : ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . «vol. 
BLEAK HOUSE ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ , . 2 vols. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL Tr RAVELLER , ‘ ‘ ‘ , . vol. 
LITTLE DorRIT . , ‘ , é ‘ ‘ P - 2vols. 
To be followed by 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS . ‘ ‘ ; . Ivol. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES From ITALY ‘ - . «vol. 
Mr. Dickens's Readings. 
Foolscap 8vo. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE . 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 
. THE CHIMES ; 
. THE STORY OF LITTLE Domsey . 
. THE Poor TRAVELLER, Boots AT THE Hotty- TREE : INN, 
and Mrs. GAmMp ; ‘ : ; , ; , 1 a 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


A New Edition, to be completed in 9 Volumes, Demy 8vo. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 


[ Vols. I. to VILL. are Published, 


NOTICE.—Ir consequence ot the length to which the Glossary has run, it has been judged 
expedient to issue it as a separate Volume; so that the Edition will now consist of Nine 
Volumes, instead of Eight, as originally proposed, 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared... .. .. Mr, Dyce’s Edition is a great 
work, worthy of his reputation, and for the present it contains the standard text.’”-— Times. 

“We have no space for more than a word of welcome to Mr, Dyce’s new and beautifully- 
printed edition of the Works of Shakespeare. As a critic of Shakespeare, Mr. Dyce combines 
qualifications which have never before met in one man; and, fearlessly following his own 
judgment, he is giving us an edition worthy of both editor and poet,”—Quarterly Review. 
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The Proportions of the Human Figure 
ACCORDING TO A NEW CANON—FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
By W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Super Royal 8vo., 

Illustrated by Plates. ros. 


The Farm Homesteads of England. 


A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different 
Districts of the Country, carefully selected from the most approved 
Specimens of Farm Architecture, to Illustrate the Accommodation 
required under various Modes of Husbandry; with a Digest of the 
Leading Principles recognised in the Construction and Arrangement 
of the Buildings. 

Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M.ILC.E,, F.G.S., 
Engineer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement Company. 
Imperial 4to. With Illustrations. 32 3s. 

“The magnificent quarto of Mr. Bailey Denton is quite original in conception... .. .. We 
cannot too warmly commend Mr. Bailey Denton’s ‘ Farm Homesteads of England’ to the 
attention of landowners, agents, and architects—indeed, of all persons interested in the 
improvement of landed estates. Those who may hesitate to build, perplexed by a multiplicity 
of theoretical ‘ designs,’ may here see actual and successful precedents of the very form they 
are seeking, and may gather in one reading what is the present state of our knowledge in every 
department of the subject.”— Times, 


History of the Commonwealth of 
Florence : 


From the Earliest Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the 
Republic in 1531. By THomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 4 vols, 
Demy 8vo. 60s. 

“* At a time when the eyes of all Europeare turned on the new capital of the Italian kingdom, 
no work could be more universally interesting than a History of Florence. Nor would it be 
possible to find an historian possessing more exceptional qualifications for his task than 
Mr, Trollope. A residence of twenty years on the scene of his labours, an intimate knowledge 
of the city and its inhabitants, a choice and [ull private library of Italian historians, a constant 
an privileged access to all the records and archives of the State, combined with a profound 
political discernment, a true spirit of historical criticism, a large-hearted and intelligent 
sympathy with all that is great and noble in the Italian character, and last, not least, a 
delightfully spirited and easy style, unite in enabling the present writer to produce as vivid 
and finished a picture of the great mediaeval republic as can be conceived or desired.”—Dail, 
News. 


The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 


By JOHN ForRsTER. 
With 40 Illustrations. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Holy Land. 


By W. HepwortH Drxon. With Illustrations from Original Drawings, 
and Photographs on Steel and Wood. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 245. 


“ This is a remarkable and very original book, The author is a shrewd and skilful observer, 
and a graphic and amusing writer. The familiar incidents of Oriental travel seem novel and 
piquant as they are successively handled by Mr. Dixon, and he succeeds admirably in combining 
a multitude of petty details into a connected whole, These volumes will throw a new light on 
the facts and the accessories of many a scene of Biblical history, The writer has discreetly 
avoided controversy of every kind, and ranks himself among the believers in the Sacred Story. 
In many places he reminds us of M. Renan’s famous romance; but there is the all-important 
difference that he accepts the scriptural narratives without doubt or criticism, His great 
object seems to have been to throw a new human and modern interest over the familiar details 
of the Bible. Thus he recasts into modern form many of the scriptural stories (which he is 
very fond of calling ‘ idyls’), and adorns them with all those details of place, and colour, and 
costume, and manners, and customs, which would be found in a narrative of our own day. In 
this he is generally very successful; and we doubt not that his volumes will become great 
favourites with many people for Sunday reading, and that, to untravelled students, his descrip- 
tions will be highly instructive as well as entertaining.” —Saturday Review, 


Eastern England. From the Thames 
to the Humber. 


By WALTER WHITE. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


“ Volumes like these of Mr. White’s are pleasant reading to take up at leisure moments. 

. .. «. We discover in him great fondness for natural scenery, an intense love of rural life, 
and a fine power of conjuring up before the reader’s eye the main features of a landscape by a 
few bold touches. We do not forget that in his ‘ Month in Yorkshire’ he has written one of 
the best books of home travel in our language, and that he has shown Englishmen they need 
not go abroad in search of beautiful or sublime scenery.””—London Review. 


The Life of Laurence Sterne. 


By Percy FirzGERaup, M.A.,M.R.LA. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. 14 4s. 


The Life of General Wolfe. 


By R. WRIGHT. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16s. 


Carl Maria Von Weber. A Biography. 


From the German of his Son, Baron Max Maria Von Weber. 
By J. PALGRAVE Simpson, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 22s, 
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Sketches of Russian Life 


BEFORE anp DURING tHE EMANCIPATION or tHE SERFS. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 


Post 8vo. 8s. 


“ Any page of the book might have served as well as those we have quoted to show the 
author’s clear and animated manner of description, and the strength that lies in plain speaking 
of what it is worth while to tell, undamaged by the too familiar arts of empty men who 
struggle to be ‘graphic.’””—Zxaminer. 


Roba di Roma. 
By W. W. Story. Fifth Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

** Be the cause what it may, the fact is certain that people never get tired of living at 
Rome, and people apparently never get tired of reading about Rome....... All who have 
lived at Rome must be aware that Mr. Story has been long resident there, and has had 
unusual opportunities of learning to know that strange half-dead city as it lives and moves, 
We can commend his work to all persons who have either been to Rome, or think of going 
there.”— Spectator. 

“ Whoever reads this book will rise from its perusal as well acquainted with the out-of- 
doors life of Rome as if he had spent years in the Eternal City. Nothing calculated to fix 
the attention or excite the interest of a stranger is omitted by Mr. Story in the ample record of 
his experience, which teems with the most vivid recollections and is expressed by the most 
picturesque details. An enumeration of the contents of his volumes is like the bill of fare of 
a promising dinner, and the contents themselves resemble the dinner when the cookery is first- 
rate,” —Examiner. 


The Royal Confectioner. 


By FRANcATELLI, A New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 


‘“‘ Under the above abbreviated designation’ we are announcing a work the mere title-page of 
which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ambrosial art. ‘The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,’ as this title-page avers, ‘ is 
a practical treatise on the art of confectionary in all its branches, comprising ornamental con- 
fectionary artificially developed ; different methods of preserving fruits, fruit pulps, and juices 
in bottles, the preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and 
a great variety of national drinks; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy 
bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials; also the art of ice-making, 
and the arrangement and general economy of fashionable desserts; by Charles Elmé Franca- 
telli, pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre-d’Hotel to Her Majesty the Queen, 
author of “ The Modern Cook,” ‘* The Cook’s Guide,” and “ Cookery for the Working Classes,” 
with numerous illustrations in chromo-lithography ;’ all of which arcana of modern culinary 
science are revealed to such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume 
at Messrs, Chapman and Hall’s.. .. .. We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety 
of recipes which remain, and which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the 
chapters occupy 15 pages, and that the index, in which the references are printed very 
closely, comprises upwards of 20 pages, and includes all imaginable products of the con- 
fectionary art, from ‘ Albert biscuits ’ up to ‘ zéphyrs soufflés,’ .. .. We salute M. Francatelli 
respectfully in dismissing his book ; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pine-apples, on 
page 252, is worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for this very opportune 
volume,” — Times. 








THE CACAO-TREE. 
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Hemsotvrt says that, “La Guayra is one of the hottest places on the earth.” La Guayra 
is worthy of remark, moreover, es being the seaport whence are shipped the finest varieties 
of Cocoa (Theobroma Cacao) ; it is also the chief port in the province of Caraccas and of 
the whole southern shore of the Caribbean Sea. The coast-line is fringed with the palm 
(Cocos Nucifera) which supplies the cocoa-nuts of the fruiterer, and abounds with flam- 
ingoes, pelicans, and cormorants ; but the Cacao-tree (Theobroma Cacao), from the fruit 
of which Cocoa and Chocolate are made, grows in the valleys running north and south 
through the inward table-land. For the Cacao-tree, to be cultivated advantageously, 
requires an altitude of not less than five hundred feet, and for the protection of the 
blossom and the well-being of the fruit, a hilly range sheltering it from all easterly winds. 

A Cacao plantation, or walk as it is called, may contain some thousand trees, seldom 
more than twenty feet in height, and very frequently planted with intermediate rows of 
Coffee-trees—the latter protecting the young Cacao plants from the too scorching heat. 

The crops are in December and June, and a well-bearing tree will produce twenty or 
thirty pods, which are gathered during a period of three weeks or so, as they turn yellow. 
After being allowed to lie in heaps for a time to further ripen, the pods are opened, the 
pulp removed, and the seeds—the Cacao—spread out on mats in the sun, As they dry, 
each obtains a hard thin skin, and is of the size of a kidney bean. The next processes are 
those of the manufacturer, who commences by roasting the nuts and removing the husks. 

Many millions of pounds of Cocoa are now ‘annually consumed in this country, while 
prior to the reduction of the duty in 1832, the quantity was not half a million. But 
although this progress has been made, an adverse influence has continually been tending 
to check its consumption in the attempt of some manufacturers to gratify the public 
desire for a cheap article, by throwing on the market that only which is inferior and 
adulterated. 

However, shortly after the reduction of the duty, the doctrine of Homeopathy was 
introduced into this country, and greatly stimulated the use of Cocoa. Being almost the 
only beverage recommended to those under the homeopathic mode of treatment, it became 
very essential that a preparation of a quality at once attractive and pure should be made 
obtainable for their use. 

James Epps, the homeopathic chemist first established in this country, was induced to 
turn his attention to the subject, and with the assistance of elaborate machinery, succeeded 
at length in perfecting the preparation now bearing hisname. The very agreeable character 
of this preparation soon rendered it a general favourite. An additional recommendation 
was the facility with which it could be prepared for the table. It but required two 
teaspoonfuls of the powder to be put in a breakfast cup, then to be filled up with boiling 
water or milk, and the beverage was ready. 

Although this preparation was especially introduced for the use of homeopathists, 
medical men of all schools soon began to recommend it. Its natural attractiveness of 
flavour, and its developed grateful qualities, soon obtained for it a position which had 
only been withheld from Cocoa through misadventure. 

Dr. Hassall, in his work, “ Food and its Adulterations,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great 
variety of important nutritive principles—every ingredient necessary to the growth and 
sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.” 

Dr. Lankester says : —“ Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming matter as beef.” 

Dr. Liebig says :—“ Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vegetable principle.” 
(The most nutritious food is as a rule highly nitrogenised.) 

Dr. Hooper says :—“ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a 
luxury.” 

Epps’s Cocoa, or, as it is more frequently called, Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, is secured 
in Pb. $1b. 1b. tin-lined, labelled packets, and sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists. 
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HACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


EVERYONE SHOULD THEREFORE PROVIDE AGAINST THEM! 








£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or £6 per Week while laid-up by Injury 


CAUSED BY 


-, ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
| RIDING, DRIVING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, &.) 


MAY BE SECURED 


| BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £8, to £6 5s. @d. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


The oldest established and largest Company in the World 
insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





™ For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 and 1864. 

















